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RINCIPAL WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ NOR- 
mal institute, Rising Sun, Md. Apply to L. R. Kirk, M.D., 
Rising Sun, Maryland. 


w4 ANTED—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, A GOOD 
room, with or without board, in the northern or western 
part of city. Address 8S. M. A., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 





ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
to take charge of the advanced classes in Latin in Friends’ 
School. Address MARY DARLINGTON, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

(Friend preferred) to teach Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geom- 

etry, and beginners in French. Apply, with reference, to Eli. M 
Lamb, 927, 1001, 1005 McCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WO LADIES, MEMBERS OF FRIENDS’ 


families, want positions as Matron and Assistant, in a School 
or Institution. Address by letter N., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, 15th and Race Streets. 


MARY E. WATERS, * Franklin, Street, 
BONNET MAKER. F 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


[DBESSMAKIN G BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer suitsand wraps. Lateststyles. 605N.12th St 


SHOEMAKER, 
c —MILLINERY— 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
4#e- Private house, third door below Green 8t. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery,etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 


Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply" 
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TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 

September 1, 1888). 


hy PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES, 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well as all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY papeatene the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
a ~-} Philadelphia, 
eapest and largest variety. 

Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
t interest to every utilitarian 

see the establishment. If you 


™ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. " 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ja When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


HENRY! HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


ELLIS | 40s so. Thinty-essond st, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 











R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRr.or, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 


In reality a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproof 
material. hese are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 


TRADE 


SELLuLolp 


MARK. 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase. 

Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especially adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—look better, wear longer,they are always white, clean, and fresh ; 
require no laundrying—are manufactured in all the leading styles 
for both Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. When soiled, simply 
wipe them off with soap and water. They save their cost in a 
week's wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are as 
economical and desirable as represented. Can always obtain the 
same, FkEE OF PostaGE, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
at the following prices: 

Collars, 25 cents. 6 for . + » $1.30—$2.50 Dozen. 

Cuffs, 50 “ Ss ¥ 

Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address GEO 
CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 22d St., N. Y. City. 


quitable 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


GamvPal, «5 s+ 5 s $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The Ameri Loan 
and Trust’ Company of New York, and further cooused by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable M Company. 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 


MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 
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NEW BOOKS, _| WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 
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mpany manufactured and sold last year, 5 
‘Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphis. The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


a’medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
CARPETS. and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
The entire selection of patterns for this season, com | paper now goee to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for | 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and | ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
Japan Matting. pENJAMIN GREEN tisement. %§@ When our readers answer an adver- 
, tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. | qdyeertisment in this paper.-“@a 








an arms eners, 
Buildings, Towns, ote. “9 mM the best makes of Wind ‘Mills, Steam and ‘Hot ‘Air 
Engines. Contracts taken to furnish full outfits in complete running order, including 
Artesian Wells, ———- Se eae teas eet eae Highest class 
Pumps, Tanks, 
= es, ming fn 
Plumb ce aici aii 
all en Fincen years’ erience. Best Philadelphia — given and one 
references within one hood red miles of the city. 4g-The attention of Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders particularly invited. Estimates furnished 
i. S, 321 Vine St., Philadelphia. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and & SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. p@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “Ba 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A , ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO E. 











INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIRARD oa and nose Dopo nas 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. Pict Shen and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B,. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Building much enlarged and improved. A full corps of good 


teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ARTHUR H. TomMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 






Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Busts, 815 Arch Greet, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual) Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Leng! Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 

chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 

corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLuns, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT7 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124% 

ts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4. 1. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


N°? WwW 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


7386 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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The * Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 





Situated near Penna. and Phila. & Reading R R’s. 


Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 


spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
etc. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere Address H. M. 8. 
Tylor, Wolf Run, P. O., Lycoming Co., Pa 


PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN N AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Radnor, 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


The ‘Clifton, sos 


JOSEPH ENGLE, 
Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic ¢ City, N. J. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 





South Carolina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Propristor. 





The Aberdeen, toneporr, n. J, 


Will open about June Ist. The house 1s directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every hal ‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 


phone. E. Hoop and E. Newport. 





Patterson Mansion. 


A few select boarders can be accommodated with first-class 


table, large, airy rooms, shade and piazzas. Three minutes from 
Reading depot. Address 


MRS. F. W. RIDGWAY, Bridgeport, Mont. Co., Pa. 


The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 

the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 

appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plah and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy to Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


‘“ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orvicss: {cues 
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THE CHILDREN. 


WE need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 

God hath his small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 


We wander wide through evil years, 
Our eyes of faith grow dim; 

But he is freshest from His hands 
And nearest unto Him! 


And haply, pleading long with Him 
For sin-sick hearts and cold, 

The angels of our childhood still 
The Father’s face behold. 


Of such the kingdom !—Teach thou us, 
O Master most divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of thine! 


—John G. Whittier. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES OF A TRIP TO CENTRE QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


We set out, after our return from Southern Quarter, 
to’ visit Centre Quarterly Meeting, leaving Philadel- 
phia at 11.25 on the night of the 30th, the day be- 
fore the terrible floods in central Pennsylvania. 

We did not take a sleeping-car, but rested some 
through the night, arriving at Huntingdon after 6 
a. m., where we waited over two hours to take the 
Huntingdon and Broad Top Road southward. It was 
then pouring rain, and had been most of the night. 
Thecountry was new to us, after leaving Huntingdon, 
but the view was greatly obstructed by the rain and 
clouded atmosphere. Several Friends from Centre 
county took the same train,—William Fisher and 
daughter, Thomas May and nieces, and Henry Id- 
dings,—which made it very pleasant for us, espe- 
cially with the detention caused by the heavy storm. 
We were led to wonder how the clouds could contain 
so much moisture. We spoke in a former letter of 
the flooded crops in Delaware and Maryland, but 
they bore no comparison to what we witnessed to- 
day. Whole fields and gardens were deluged, fences 
covered, streams rushing down the mountain sides, 
rivers swollen and angry, spreading over much wide 
stretches of land. We followed a good part of the 
way the Roystown Branch of the Juniata, rough and 
muddy. While detained at Mount Dallas the pas- 
sengers employed the time watching logs and debris 
floating down the stream. Some of them anticipated 
wash-outs, and bridges destroyed, but we could not 


fear, trusting to the underlying Power and Provi- 
dence about us all. At Mount Dallas the road passed 
into charge of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and we 
waited for the conductor to take the train, but such 
fears existed as to the safety of the road that he 
would not take the risk, so the conductor of the Broad 
Top brought us on to Bedford. It was thought the 
last bridge we passed would soon go, and the train 
ventured no farther than that place, hearing of 
wrecked bridges beyond. 

We felt exceedingly thankful to be safely landed, 
though in a pouring rain, and taken to a hotel in a 
coach, as our friends from Dunning’s Creek had not 
been able to come. We rested after dinner, when 
word came that Uriah Blackburn had arrived, hay- 
ing overcome great difficulties in trying different 
routes. Afterwards Thomas Cleaver came, and we 
started between 3 and 4 o’clock, for Fishertown, in 
comfortable carriages, shielded from the storm. The 
ride, 13 miles, was through the storm. Streams 
rushed wildly along the roads and in one place for 
quite a distance—the horses carried us barely through 
deep water which came intothe carriage. It seemed 
as though they would be obliged to swim. We ar- 
rived safely after6 p.m. Much damage is done to 
crops, and many houses are flooded. In the evening 
it is still raining fast. 

Seventh-day morning. It is still cloudy, but no more 
rain falling. Word came of the disaster at Johns- 
town. How great the anxiety of many will be in 
different parts of the country who have relatives and 
friends there. The wife of a man in this neighbor- 
hood had gone there to visit her mother, and is one 
of the many drowned by the rushing water. It was 
said she could have been saved, but would not leave 
her mother, who greatly desired her to escape; she 
leaves a large family of children. 

In the afternoon we attended the meeting for 
Ministers and Elders. Eleven of us present. No 
friends from West Branch have arrived—doubtless 
prevented by the storm. Neither has Darlington 
Hoopes, who was expected, been able to reach here. 
While regretting the circumstances which prevented 
others from being with us, we met with feelings 
of thankfulness for the privilege afforded. In the 
afternoon, or at the close of the meeting, a First- 
day School Conference was held, which was cause of 
encouragement—from the general interest manifested, 
and so many of the young people taking part, in es- 
says and recitations, from the very young to the full 
grown men and women, giving evidence of serious 
thought and culture. We spent the evening at 
Azariah and Sarah Blackburn’s, near where we 
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homed, and had dined at another neighbors’, Eli and 
Martha Blackburn, he having been blind for forty 
years, yet taking an active part in the care of their 
little farm. 

First-day morning. The weather bright and fair. 
They do not expect the crowded meeting usually 
had, on account of the floods and the many who 
have gone to Johnstown. Two young men from 
West Branch reached the neighborhood last evening 
in a wagon, having had a tedious journey, coming a 
great round to overcome obstructions. The new 
meeting-house is a very neat and comfortable one, 
and they avoid much of the confusion and crowd 
experienced in the old, which stood in a beautiful 
grove, where young people from the country around 
observed quarterly meeting as a general pic-nic. Al- 
though some remained outside this morning, and 
others were slow in gathering, there was perfect or- 
der and quiet within, and a good meeting. The 
spoken word found receptive hearts. Allusion was 
made to the occasion when the disciples besought 
Jesus to eat, and he said: “I have meat to eat that 
ye know not of.” And whenthey marveled, not yet 
spiritual enough to comprehend the meaning of his 
words, he added: “ My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me and to finish the work.” Now the feast 


was prepared, the table was spread, and the invita- 
tion sent forth that all who will come may come and 
partake freely without money and without price. 
And the vital importance was set forth of realizing 


the need for this spiritual food, that the good seed 
may not be choked by the cares of the world and 
love of riches; and how needful that our religion, 
whatever the profession or name may be, shall cover 
the whole of life, regulating and controlling every 
effort and desire, so that we shall reserve no time, no 
place, no corner of life wholly to our control—but in 
all things manifest the Father. 

We dined at Mary Mickel’s, a sister of U. B.’s, 
and were glad to rest for a season and enjoy 
mingling in her family. Meeting assembled again at 
3 o’clock, not so large as the morning. Many young 
people gathered, and little children, three boys sit- 
ting on the steps at our feet, morning and afternoon, 
lending an influence of hope and inspiration. The 
importance of laying the right foundation in our 
homes and creating a healthful atmosphere, not only 
for the physical but also for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the inmates and all who may be partakers 
therein, was set forth. And the need for the young 
to make a good beginning—not following the call of 
others or fearing to be singular or cowardly in not 
conforming to the usages of society, but with the 
moral courage to say No, and mark out a pathway 
for themselves in accordance with the pointings of 
truth. They were earnestly entreated to abstain 
from all that could injure or defile, learning of Paul, 
that if by partaking he should cause his brother to 
offend, he would abstain to the end of the world. 
We separated under a feeling of thankfulness for the 
privilege of thus being banded together in love. We 
took tea at the home of Thomas W. Cleaver whose wife 
is sister of Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry ; his daugh- 
ter lately married to Dillwyn, son of Albert Hoopes. 


Second-day morning. Raining again, and so con- 
tinued all day. Met for the Quarterly Meeting quite 
a goodly company. Aftera season of silence a Friend 
arose with the language: “ Ye are the temples of the 
living God,” and the call to have these temples a fit 
receptacle for the Divine guest. Then a concern 
found voice for a realizing sense of individual respon- 
sibility on the part of all our members that the young 
who really do value their birthright to membership 
should not leave the burden to the older Friends, but 
generously share it, believing that we can only have 
the full benefit of religious organization by this gen- 
eral interest and willingness to contribute our part 
for the good of the whole, remembering also how 
dearly bought our great privileges were, and the re- 
ligious liberty we enjoy, which might not have been 
without the suffering and sacrifices of our early 
Friends. There is still the vital need for us to up- 
hold our foundation principles and bear testimony to 
the “inward light,” giving evidence as in early days, 
that we love one another, and that we may avoid the 
undue emphasis of the letter which killeth in exalt- 
ing “ the Spirit which giveth life.” 

The business of the meeting was transacted to- 
gether in love and harmony, no report reaching us 
from West Branch. We were thankful that we were 
permitted to enjoy this season of close fellowship 
amid the sad tidings which continue to come of the 
destruction of life and property. We have received 
no intelligence from the East, no mail having come 
and no train since the one which brought us through 
peril. 

We dined and spent the afternoon at the home of 
Hiram and Mary A. Blackburn very pleasantly, some 
of their married children stopping with them. My 
companion, E. J., went last evening to visit her niece 
Hannah Hoopes, wife of Jason Blackburn. 

Third-day morning. The sun is once more shining. 
We returned last evening to our comfortable home 
with Uriah and Hannah Blackburn. Friends from 
Centre are endeavoring to practice patience also, 
while anxious to reach home. But homes here are 
kindly open for us all, so long as we may be obliged 
to stay. We took a ride to-day with Uriah and wife 
to the summit of Chestnut Ridge, where we had a 
grand view of the Allegheny Mountains, for an area 
of near 50 miles, embracing the highest peak, also a 
bluff called the Blue Knob. The valley lying be- 
tween is skirted by cultivated slopes, the farm-houses 
dotted here and there, that of Uriah’s among them 
on the farm where they formerly lived. It was a 
beautiful sight, so extended, and on the east a view 
of the Cove Mountain, also Will’s Mountain, with 
their accompanying scenery. The Ridge is a lovely 
building location, but they cannot get water, so while 
farming land is on the higher ground, the tillers of 
the land have their homes on the lower. The sur- 
face land is covered in many places with soft slate, 
and layers of it are to be seen lining the banks and 
covering the roads. We rode around to the comfort- 
able home of Elias and Anna D. Blackburn, and en- 
joyed a visit with them and their interesting little 
flock. In the afternoon we called to see Samuel Pen- 
rose, brother of Martha Blackburn, who has been ill 
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for some weeks. We found him very patient, and 
while extremely feeble, ina quiet,trustful state of mind. 

Before coming home we went to see the old meet- 
ing-house. The background is woodland, skirted by 
rocks and a grove fronting, where crowds used to 
gather at the time of quarterly meeting. The bury- 
ing-ground is close by—where the forms of many 
were laid who were wont to worship in the old 
house. We also rode beyond to see a wonderful 
spring covering about half an acre, the water bub- 
bling up at one corner. A grist and saw-mill are run 
by its power, and it does not seem influenced by 
either rain or drought. 

Fourth-day morning. Still cloudy. Hiram Black- 
burn has just started with the three men Friends 
from Centre county for Osterburg, where they will 
take stage for Hollidaysburg, hoping to find railroad 
facilities for Bald Eagle and send back a report of the 
condition of things, and if there is any possibility of 
our getting to Clearfield county. Made a visit to 
Elisha and Hannah Moore’s—they formerly lived in 
Clearfield county. ; 

Fifth-day morning. We started with our kind 
friends U. and H. Blackburn for a ride to Bedford 
Springs along the road which was impassable when 
we came up from Bedford, and saw where the floods 
had been and a part of the read which had been 
built up since, bordering on Dunning’s creek. Kept 
in view of mountain ranges and fine farms by the 
way. Passed by a commodious and attractive look- 
ing retreat for summer boarders called Arrandale, 
between Bedford and the “Springs,” where many 
prefer stopping, going to and fro for the benefit of 
the mineral and iron water. The buildings at the 
Springs are very extensive, but many of them dilap- 
idated and out of repair. The surrounding moun- 
tains and woodland afford pleasant retreats, and al- 
together must present attractions for many in the 
crowded centres of city life. We learned at Bedford 
that Darlington Hoopes, Davis Furness, Levi K. 
Brown, and two women Friends got as far as Hains- 
burg on Seventh-day morning, and were obliged to 
remain there until Third-day. This information did 
not come by mail, but by one of Bedford’s citizens, 
who was detained there with them. We found we 
could go to Clearfield by stopping over night and 
part of the day at Huntingdon and again at Tyrone, 
having totake boat over streams that are left bridgeless. 

Sixth-day morning. Our minds seemed astir, and 
we broached the subject to our friends of making a 
move, which they reluctantly acceded to, desiring 
that we should remain until travel was on a firmer 
basis. We started after dinner in company with 
Jennie Fisher and Lydia Way of Centre county, tak- 
ing train at Bedford, after 4 p. m., the second which 
had gone since we came down, a week ago. On 
every side was evidence of the powerful flood, 
bridges hanging and stranded, stations and other 
buildings undermined, many trees leveled and 
quantities of lumber washed into piles in many 
places. When we reached Saxton we left the cars, 
and walked altogether about three-fourths of a mile, 
crossing the Raystone Branch on a flat-boat, and 
taking cars on the other side,up a steep ascent to 
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| the further abutment of the lost bridge. We met 
with David Tatum, an Orthodox Friend, from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who has been from home three months 
working for the Amendment. He did not léok 
physically strong, but the righteousness of the cause 
and fervor of spirit sustained him. 

We reached Huntingdon after 7 p. m., to find the 
train for Tyrone gone three-fourths of an hour,and no 
other till noon next day. We had to cross the Juni- 
ata in hacks, finding the bridge gone, of which we 
had not been apprised, and one left standing for car- 
riages to go over. It was indeed a wild looking place. 
There was nothing to do but find a hotel and make 
ourselves comfortable,—which we did. 

Seventh-day. In the morning walked around the 
town, after a heavy shower, and were ready to leave 
at 1217. Following the Juniata to Tyrone, we saw 
continually the rnin it had wrought. The track had 
been newly laid in many places. The mountain 
scenery, with verdant valleys between, was lovely to 
behold, and we could picture the grandeur and aw- 
fulness of the scene when covered by the raging, 
roaring waters. We arrived at Tyrone after 1 p. m., 
to find an extra train would go in an hour to Union- 
ville, but not any to Curwensville before 7.30 p. m., 
and perhaps much later. We could not bring our 
minds to this tedious waiting, so concluded to come 
on with our friends to Bald Eagle, finding the evi- 
dence of destruction as great as before. We were 
very glad to reach the comfortable home of W. P. 
Fisher and meet the daughters, who have been pu- 
pils at Richard Darlington’s school and the West 
Chester Normal. The wife and mother has passed 
away since my visit here nearly three years ago. 

First-day. We attended Bald Eagle meeting in 
the morning, feeling exceedingly thankful for the 
privilege, although we had expected to be at West 
Branch. We found a greater number assembled 
than anticipated, and trust we were blessed together. 
There was the arising of grateful remembrance, and 
testimony borne to the faithfulness of those in our 
day, the fathers and the mothers who had the cour- 
age to be true, even as our earlier ancestors ; and that 
in the line of advancement, profiting by the added 
advantages and experience of these worthies, we 
should certainly bear aloft to-day the standard of 
truth, placing our light where it would be seen as a 
beacon star by others. And while we fully believe 
an especial mission was entrusted to our Society, that 
God is no less in any other, as way is made for the 
moving of his Holy Spirit, for he is “ no respecter of 
persons.” And how much loss has been sustained 
by blind prejudice and unwise sectarian zeal, eon- 
tending for doctrines, forgetting that “my kingdom 
is not of this world, else would my servants fight.” 
We were interested in the First-day school held be- 
fore the meeting, which was divided into two classes, 
junior and senior. The latter read and commented 
upon the “ Lesson Leaves.” The topic of the former 
was “ Watchfulness.” 

We dined at Benjamin and Jennie Rich’s—he a 
son of John, who was long an active member at Fish- 
ing Creek. In the afternoon we made several very 
pleasant calls; in the evening at Dr. E.and Louisa 
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Russell’s. It rained again very fast in the afternoon, 
We returned to our home at W. P. F.’s, and were 
glad to rest, cheered by the sweet notes of the whip- 
poer-will which I had so desired to hear, not having 
done so for many years. 

Second-day morning. Cloudy and rain-like. We 
watched for trains all day. The main line trains of 
the Pennsylvania road are many on the Bald Eagle 
branch, but not being regular trains, only stop when 
they let off a passenger. The only train professing 
to run as usual wasat 5.40 p. m., and we waited from 
that time until after 9, before it came. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, but we felt some uncer- 
tainty about being met at Port Matilda. It was use- 
less, however, as we found there Sarah Way’s son 
Edwin who had been waiting several hours for us, 
and were taken safely over the mountain to their 
comfortable home in Half Moon Valley, arriving at 
half-past 10 o’clock. We regretted not having daylight 
for the extended view from the mountain, but caught 
faint glimpses of its grandeur. We were glad to rest, 
feeling grateful for our manifold blessings and so de- 
siring that whatever circumstances should attend our 
way, we might never swerve from our faith in the 
goodness of God. 

Third-day. Raining. We madesome calls, din- 
ing at Robert Way’s, whose wife, Lucretia M., is 
daughter of Wm. P. Fisher. A meeting had been 
appointed at 2.30, p.m. Several children from the 
Friends’ school were in attendance, which added to 
the interest of the occasion, and we were glad to find 
ever so many others gathered. After a season of re- 
freshing silence, expression was given to the feeling 
of responsibility which sometimes arose in calling 
the people away from home cares and business en- 
gagements; but when we considered how free we 
were to extend the invitation to social gatherings, or 
for the advancement of material interests, surely we 
should not falter when the purpose is to promote 
our spiritual welfare. The call went forth for greater 
faithfulness and obedience to manifested duty on the 
part of some, and the dear children were affection- 
ately counselled to keep themselves pure and recep- 
tive to the still, small voice within. Our time was 
short in the valley; we parted with the little com- 
pany under a feeling of thankfulness for the oppor- 
tunity. Made a little visit to Wilson Way and wife, 
where Sarah Way and son Edwin called, taking us to 
Orlando and Mary Way’s, four miles on the road to- 
wards Tyrone. We weresorry to disturb our friends 
at such an early hour, rising at 3 o’clock a. m. and 
getting off about 4, not knowing how we should find 
the roads; but got along comfortably. We had heard 
the whip-poor-wills through the night and they were 
still singing when we started. It was interesting to 
pass the farm houses, where all seemed wrapt in 
slumber, but gradually we saw the smoke ascending 
from houses among the hills, the cows being milked, 
and the busy day commencing. All the way we saw 
marks of the flood and great disaster about Tyrone. 
We arrived in time for our train at 8.20 to Curwens- 
ville, and parted with our friends who had so kindly 
helped us on our way, with grateful hearts. 


Grampian Hills, Pa., Sixth month, 13. L. H, P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MIND AND MATTER, 


Tue apostle Paul says: “What man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of a man which is in 
him? even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the spirit of God.” In this saying is contained 
a great psychological truth. Our bodily organs are 
so constituted as to bring our minds into connection 
with the universe in which we live. Through im- 
pressions made upon our senses, the mind perceives 
the qualities and relations of material things. This 
presupposes the existence of two separate objects: 
viz, one capable of making the impression, and the 
other to perceive it when made. The first is gener- 
ally located outside the person, the second inside, 
and, by being conscious of the impression, proves itself 
to be distinct from it. Theone we term matter, the 
other mind. The mind, then, is limited in all per- 
taining to its knowledge, to these impressions made 
upon it through the medium of the senses, and to 
such operations of its own as are the result of a con- 
sciousness of the exercise of its own powers. Any 
knowledge over and above this so obtained, together 
with that acquired from the mind, must be infused 
into it by some power exterior to itself. We accord- 
ingly find that, from the earliest periods, there have 
been two schools of philisophy: the one disposed to- 
question the truth of any idea that has not been 
evolved from perception and consciousness, and call- 
ing itself rational; and the other accepting as truth 
those revelations made by this exterior power, and 
called, by its opponents, mystic. By close observa- 
tion and a system of classification the former of these 
has found that animal life exists in many forms, be- 
ginning with protoplasm and ending in man, and 
has inferred that it commenced with the former and 
is destined to go higher and higher in the scale of 
being as its surroundings become more favorable. 
This is simply an inference, as there is no evidence 
that any existing class of animals has passed over 
into another ; for while there has been improvement 
in species, this improvement has not gone so far as 
to change the identity of the class to which it belongs. 

This effort to resolve all created things into star- 
dust does violence to the Baconian philosophy, and 
is really placing the imagination above the reason in 
man. Now Paul, in common with all Christians, 
held a different opinion on this subject. He taught 
that the intelligent part of man was susceptible to 
other impressions than those received through the 
senses or through the teachings of other men; in 
short that it may be taught by that divine principle 
of all life, even God himself, and that it is only as it 
is so taught, mediately or immediately, that it can be 
instructed in those higher things that pertain to an- 
other and higher form of life. If the soul is imma- 
‘terial and does not lose its identity on the death of 
the body, it is all important that it should gain some 
knowledge of this higher life while here, in order 
that it may be prepared for that which is to come 
hereafter. Especially is this so since a knowledge of 
and a living under this higher life, only fits it the 
better to discharge the duties belonging to the pres- 
entone. This view implies that the present life is a 









kind of school in which the higher faculties may be 
developed as the bodily powers are in childhood. 
Surely the class that claim that protoplasm may de- 
velop into man by powers inherent in itself, will not 
deny the soul to be equally progressive. The plasm 
of the child develops if the surroundings are favor- 
able, but food and exercise are essential in order that 
it should do so. The mental germ may also flourish 
and grow, but it must have its appropriate food ; and 
its powers must be exercised, or it will remain feeble 
and weak. So it is with the spiritual part of man’s 
nature ; it must feed on that spiritual food that comes 
down from God out of Heaven, or it will remain spir- 
itually weak. We thus come to understand what 
Jesus meant when he told the Jews he came that 
they might have life and have it more abundantly. 
Now we can conceive a weak body with a strong 
mind in it, and of a strong mind whose spiritual fac- 
ulties remain feeble and weak for the want of exer- 
cise; instead of receiving ideas from God, it rests 
content with those originating in itself or received 
from other men, and its spiritual powers are dwarfed. 
As the body may be well-developed and the mind be 
weak, so intellectually the man may be strong, but 
he may not be good; and on the other hand, many 
men of very ordinary minds are remarkable for their 
goodness. Now the man Christ Jesus was the only 
one who was altogether under the influence of this 
spiritual life, while there are few, if any, who have en- 
tirely ignored it. The great mass of mankind have 
occupied an intermediate position. With those we 
call good it has so far predominated as to regulate 
their actions; with those we call bad its influence has 
been fitful, occasionally influencing but more gener- 
ally allowing natural dispositions to control the life. 

The great question for us to decide is, Is it better 
to place the government of our lives in the hands of 
this Power that knows all things and loves all things, 
or to take it upon ourselves to direct our steps, rely- 
ing upon our own knowledge and judgment to do it 
aright? We are told it isthe humble, seeking soul 
the Lord loves, and that it is such he will instruct in 
his ways. Such is the testimony of the spiritually 
minded in all ages of the world, beginning at the 
prophets, coming down to Christ and his apostles, 
and confirmed by the good men of all denominations. 
It was in the secret of their own souls where they all 
looked for direction, it was there they found strength 
to fight the battle of life, and it was there the com- 
forting assurance came to them that they were ac- 
cepted of the Divine Father. It is encouraging to 
see the greatest preachers of our day relying more 
and more on the inshining of the Logos, and less and 
less on the teachings of men as a means of winning 
men to righteous living. The battle of the present 
is being fought between the children of the light on 
the one hand, and the sons of Belial on the other; 
between those who believe in a God and that he isa 
teacher of his people himself, and those, whecher ag- 
nostic or not, whoclaim that man, as man, is entirely 
competent to find out all that is certainly to be 
known, that morality has been the slow growth of 
the ages that have come and gone, and its laws form- 
ulated from experience as human wants dictated 
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their necessity, and that it is to this ethical culture we 
are to look for the improvement of men in the future. 
Such being the case, it follows that the evidence 
the spiritually minded rely upon to prove the 
truth is of an entirely different kind from that used 
by men of science. The testimony relied upon by 
the latter is the result of observation, modified by re- 
flection, and appeals to the understanding because it 
agrees with facts already ascertained or admitted ; 
the former appeals to impressions made upon the 
mind that are of an entirely different character. The 
sense of obligation to a Power superior to ourselves, 
of duty to that Power as revealed to that conscious- 
ness, and the feeling of satisfaction, often amounting 
to joy, when we have been faithful to its requirings, 
is the kind of evidence the spiritually minded are 
seeking. Appeals to this evidence in the mind of an- 
other may meet a response or they may not. If they 
do, there is more or less of spiritual life there ; if 
they do not, spiritual death has supervened ; for “my 
spirit shall not always strive with man, saith the 
Lord.” We thus come to understand that saying of 
Jesus, ‘“ Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men; but the blasphemy against the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven.” For by denying the operation 
of God’s Spirit on the mind of man, we are denying 
Him and breaking the only bond that unites us to 
him. As in Him is life,so apart from Him there can 
be no life. W. W. 
Loudoun Co., Va. 


ADDRESS TO SWARTHMORE GRADUATES. 
Tue following is the address of Joseph Wharton, 
President of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College, at the Commencement exercises, on the 18th 
instant : 

Graduates of Swarthmore: Again it falls to my lot, 
as President of the Board of Managers, to congratu- 
late a class of students in this College, who, having 
completed their courses here to the satisfaction of 
the Faculty, have received the diploma certifying 
this to all concerned, and who are now about to en- 
ter the more advanced school of practical life, where 
they doubtless will, to some extent, apply what they 
have here learned. 

This congratulation for an honorable achievement 


I offer with cordial sincerity, but I am entitled, and - 


perhaps expected, as one who long ago entered that 
advanced school, to offer something more: namely, 
such counsel as my experience may suggest. This I 
shall do, without pretending to superior wisdom, by 
inviting your attention to the old-fashioned injunc- 
tion, “ Be careful to get the worth of your money,” 
or, in other words, do not give away the higher value 
for the lower value. 

A trivial theme, apparently, to set before persons 
whose immaculate sheepskins show them to have 
just grappled with much more formidable problems, 
yet let us consider. 

It must, at the outset, be well comprehended that 
the word money, as here used, stands not for coin 
only, but for anything of value; that all values are 
relative or comparative ; that many of them are in- 
terchangeable. 
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Then it is easy to perceive that, concerning any 
commodity or desideratum standing before one, the 
question to be solved is not simply,“ Shall I seize 
this good thing?” The question is usually much 
more complex, and may be thus stated or divided: 
“Is this thing desirable for me under existing cir- 
cumstances? Can I afford to pay the price for it? Is 


it more valuable to me than any other thing that can | 


be had for the same price?” 

For instance, a microscope is not desirable to a 
blind man; the ordinary citizen, though an admirer 
of gems, cannot afford to buy the Kohinoor; a 
plough is valuable, but the musician prefers a violin 
at the same price. So neither of those persons would 
get the worth of his money by buying the micro- 
scope, the Kohinoor, or the plough. 

Then there are absolute differences in value, for 
who would give a pound of silver for a pound of cop- 
per, or a pound of gold for a pound of silver? And 
so intangible a thing as a few words of advice from a 
physician or a lawyer may be well purchased with 
much gold. 

Looking beyond these simple types to more im- 
portant matters, we find numerous instances of un- 
wise exchange, from the times when our first par- 
ents surrendered Eden for the forbidden fruit, when 
Esau sold his birthright for a mess of potage, and 
when the prodigal wasted his substance in riotous 
living, or those later times when Alexander, with 
the world at his feet, gave his life for sensual indul- 
gence, and when Antony abandoned Actium to fol- 
low Cleopatra, down to the prosaic present day, 
when frivolous young people give everything for 
mere ease and amusement, when a pure young girl 
gives herself to a whisky and tobacco-sodden black- 
guard, or a solid and earnest young man takes for his 
life-partner a silly or vicious woman. 

Are the instances of wise choice and exchange in 
important matters less numerous than the unwise? 
Surely not, or our race must have perished. 

Nations, surrending ease, have, through privation, 
struggle, and bloodshed, conquered freedom and at- 
tained to splendid development. Cromwell and 
Washington may be set against Alexander and An- 
tony. Noble self-denial that shuns delights and lives 
laborious days, the abandonment of cherished evil 
habits, the arduous, resolute strife to rise, the pains- 
taking search for knowledge, the cordial helping of 
others at one’s own cost, all of them involving pres- 
ent sacrifice of lower things that higher things might 
be gained, have abounded and at this time abound 
and prevail, as the constant advance of our race 
testifies. 

Now, when a child is born into this world that 
usually gives nothing for nothing, a great number of 
absolutely necessary things must in some way be ac- 
quired, yet how slender appear the means available 
for their acquisition. How shall he who is depend- 
ent upon the gratuitous loving care of others for mere 
continuance of life pay for those costly and indispen- 
sable treasures ? 

The good gifts of God, for this is the tersest ex- 
pression of palpable facts, constitute the little one’s 
sole but sufficient capital : namely, life, the cherishing 





care of parents, the various senses and faculties with 
their wonderful power of growth, the inherent tend- 
ency to rectitude, time in which to develop, to choose, 
to act. With this capital wisely husbanded and ex- 
pended, one may go far, as many illustrious careers 
and innumerable honest, happy lives testify. 

During infancy, and largely during youth, the care 
of- this capital must fall upon parents or friends, but 
you to whom I speak have now reached the point 
when you naturally assume the management of your 
own inheritance. You are yourselves to see that you 
get the worth of your money, that in many ways you 
do not give away the greater value for the lesser value. 

We know that copper is valuable and even indis- 
pensable; so is physical health and perfection; so 
are the enjoyments of our bodily sense. To walk 
and labor, erect and strong, to- breathe freely of the 
pure air, to bathe in stream or sea, to eat and drink 
with relish—bhow good are these things, how neces- 
sary to an independent and useful life! So good are 
they that one must hesitate to surrender them, even 
for the better things that belong to and grow out of 
mental perfection. 

Fortunately such surrender is usually not re- 
quired, since within their proper limit they greatly 
aid, instead of preventing, mental development or 
perfection, which is to them as silver is to copper, 
and which, while bringing higher rewards and grati- 
fications is the best safeguard of bodily health and 
happiness. It is the giving away of the higher value 
for the lower, instead of using the lower as means to 
gain the higher; the caring for only physical enjoy- 
ment and excellence to the neglect of the mind; the 
subordination, therefore, of mind to body, that de- 
feats itself; and ends in degradation of both body 
and mind. It is, on the other hand, the curbing and 
pruning of the bodily propensities by the mind and 
will that cause even the body to attain its highest 
vigor, its keenest enjoyment, and that leave the mind 
free to pursue its triumphant march. 

How splendid are the achievements and how rich 
the rewards of that untrammelled intellectual prow- 
ess! Even when employed to minister to man’s ma- 
terial comfort, how potent ; when turned to explore 
the universe, how far-reaching are its methods, and 
how cunning the implements it invents; when en- 
deavoring to grasp the rules which govern that uni- 
verse, “to think the thoughts of God” as Newton 
said, how majestic is the human mind. To what ad- 
mirable heights can it attain when properly guided, 
and alas! to what wicked and foul service can it be 
perverted. 

For all this glory of mental power must in its 
turn yield to the formative, purifying, exalting power 
of the divinely controlled spirit. That spark of De- 
ity within us which stirs and urges and restrains, 
which is restless and incessant in its endeavor to 
mould man into ever higher and more beautiful per- 
fection, which insists that no uncleanness, no deform- 
ity, no weakness shall anywhere remain—that is the 
appointed master of the intellect, capable of guiding 
it aright, and of governing it for its own good, even 
as the mind constrains the body. 

Most marvelous and admirable of all the charac- 














teristics of our wonderful human frame is this spir- 
itual life, with its control over mind and body, itssu- 
periority to circumstances, its indomitable courage, 
fortitude, and endurance, its power of persuasion, in- 
dignation, and wrath, its secret bliss and anguish, its 
capacity for growth when obeyed, and its fatal possi- 
bility of decay through continued abuse and denial. 

This is your highest treasure, that must not be 
sacrificed for any lower things, your seed of life more 
precious than rubies, your pearls that must not be 
cast before swine, your pure gold that can buy, with- 
out loss of itself, all that is good of those lower things. 

Are then body, mind, and spirit to be regarded as 
separable, or as inimical to each other? Can it be 
denied that thinking is the essential of mind, and 
that we conceive it to be a function of the physical 
brain? Can a sharp line be drawn between the wise 
morality which a sound intellect orders and the 
holy life which indicates spiritual excellence ? 

The answer must be negative. The complete 
human being cannot be thus dissected or analyzed ; 
the highest perfection is that in which no part is 
stunted, but in which all parts are completely and 
harmoniously developed. 

Nor must it be presumed that the words mind, 
and soul or spirit, strictly define entities of which we 
have clear knowledge. Those words illustrate the 
endeavor of mankind to find explanation and ex- 
pression of what they observe, feel, or conceive, and 
they illustrate also the tendency of words to slide 
away from their first meanings to somewhat different 
meanings as mankind’s notions change. For it is 
clear thatin the accepted ideas upon these great mat- 
ters, so marked a development has occurred as might 
tempt an evolutionist to declare that the human 
soul itself has advanced. 

Who now troubles himself to apprehend critically 
those differing conceptions of the old Romans which 
they expressed by the words anima and animus, or 
to translate Hadrian’s “animula vagula blandula,” 
otherwise than by our words soul or spirit (which we 
use almost interchangeably), thus attributing to 
Hadrian, modern conceptions of immortality which 
he doubtless never entertained. 

The earlier Jews claimed no immortal souls; the 
Greeks of Homer’s time had a conception of future 
life, even for most of their heroes, about as wretched 
as the modern Roman notion of purgatory; the 
ancient Romans adopted this sad conception as is 
suggested in Hadrian’s above mentioned epigram by 
the line “ Nec ut soles dabis jocas” and as is fully set 
forth by Virgil in his Aneid, very few of either 
Greeks or Romans venturing to hope for something 
better. 

But you who have more positive and hopeful be- 
liefs are not to abandon them for those, or for any 
other feeble and tentative faiths. You are not to 
share the hesitancy of the Anglican clergyman who, 
when asked by one of his audience whether he did 
then really believe in a Deity, replied, “ Well, per- 
haps there is a kind of a something.” 

Yet do not attempt to force belief, and do not pre- 
tend a belief which you do not possess. If either 

of you isso imbued with what is sometimes called 
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the scientific spirit of the age, as to be unable to be- 
lieve in God and immortality with the comfortable 
certainty of his ancestors, and can indeed hardly ac- 
cept those great ideas as good theory, he may, at 
least, adopt them provisionally as good working hy- 
potheses ; his conduct and thoughts will then, doubt- 
less, 80 shape themselves as to accord with and lead 
to firmer beliefs later on. 

Let us, then, without contending about words, be 
satisfied to believe that our lives here are but links 
in a chain of being of which we can perceive neither 
end, whether we regard it in the line of descent and 
transmission, or in that of individual continuance ; 
that the consequences of our actions run on with 
fatal accuracy for good or evil ; that we can with great 
latitude choose and regulate those actions and there- 
fore the future of ourselves and of our descendants ; 
that it behooves us so to choose and regulate that our 
lives shall not be wasted, that the talents entrusted 
to us shall not be lost, but that in the turmoil and 
traffic of the world we get the worth of our money. 


A CRITICISM. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In looking over the report of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting as published in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL, I notice that the reporters and others in 
preparing matter for publication, use so often the fol- 
lowing expression, “ Friends believe” or “ Friends 
were appointed,” or in answering the queries, so 
many of them commence by saying, “Friends are 
clear,” or “ Friends are regular.” It seems to me 
that in every instance almost, the word members 
should be used so that the form would be thus: “our 
members are clear,” or “our members believe.” To 
those of us who are familiar with the expression it 
seems all right, as by long usage we have become ac- 
customed to it, but the absurdity of this form of ex- 
pression can best be illustrated by supposing that 
some other religious body should use the same forms 
that we do with the difference only of supplying 
their religious name in the place of our own. For 
instance if the Methodists had a query somewhat 
similar to ours on intoxicants, it would seem very 
singular to answer by saying “ Our Methodists are 
clear,” ete. 

I think I have illustrated enough to make my 
meaning clear, and it seems to me that as the printed 
minutes of our several yearly meetings are distrib- 
uted in such a way that many of them fall into the 
hands of those who are not familiar with our phrase- 
ology, that when we can do so, our construction 
should be perfectly clear and comprehensive and not 
so peculiar as to excite ridicule. 

I hope you may think the subject of enongh im- 
portance to be thus brought to the attention of our 
membership. G. E. C. 

Holder, Ill. 


Go out of doors and get the air. Ah, if you knew 
what was in the air. See what your robust neighbor, 
who never feared to live in it, has got from it; 
strength, cheerfulness, power to convince, heartiness, 
and equality to each event.— Emerson. 
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TRAINING FOR USEFULNESS. 

Tuts is a work that in its outcome develops a sense 
of responsibility, and the labor that is necessary 
thereto should be begun in the nursery. It seems 
natural in some children, and is exhibited in the 
readiness to perform special duties that are assigned 
them ; while there are others, often in the same fam- 
ily, that appear to have no faculty whatever in this 
direction, but wait to have everything done for them 
and never think of being helpful to another. It isa 
great wrong to a child to be allowed to drift aimlessly 
through the years of its infantile life, with no train- 
ing except what it acquires through its impulses, 
which at best are erratic and visionary and devoid 
of system. 

The readiness with which a child accepts the lit- 
tle responsibility at first assigned him, in most cases 
depends chiefly upon how the matter is presented ; 
there is always a right way to win cheerful obedience, 
and the wise parent will make it a point to secure 
his hearty codperation in the effort. It is never wise 
to make the first requirements burdensome; it 
should be some simple, easily performed service for 
himself or for one he loves,and when once made 
should in no case except sickness or absence, be left 
to another or remain unperformed. This cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon. Many a vacillating, 
unprofitable life can be laid at the door of a weak 
yielding to the whim of the child by the parent. 

“Tt is good fora man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth,” wrote the prophet Jeremiah, and surely 
none had greater reason than himself to be thank- 
ful for a discipline that gave self-control and un- 
daunted courage to meet the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of a long and most eventful career. This 
training is essential to every child whatever his con- 
dition or prospect in life, not alone that he may 
be fully equipped,—* thoroughly furnished” asthe 
apostle Paul expresses it,—but that he may get 
out of life all that it has to bestow for the enrich- 
ment of his own existence. Said the Master, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive ;” and we know 
how true it is that he who blesses, is himself twice 
blest, first in the satisfaction that he has been helpful 
to another and in so doing he has made his own life 
fuller of enjoyment than it would have been without 
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the service he has performed. The men whoin their 
youth were trained to bear responsibility are the men 
that know how to set a proper estimate upon the 
this principle in man, that is essential to the 
attainment of the best possible results; they know 
the value of every noble, generous deed, through the 
discipline that has been needful in their own train- 
ing, and this discipline gives steadiness of endeavor 
and a perseverance that rises from disaster or defeat 
with a strength and energy which gives the power to 
overcome. 

And this overcoming is the very key-note of ef- 
fort. It is upon “him that overcometh,” that the 
“new name” is bestowed, and the ability to overcome 
is gained through the power of doing well whatever 
we undertake and assuming the responsibility that 
it involves. 

There are multitudes of people who can labor, but 
they lack the faculty of working for some definite 
end,—if only some one else will take the responsi- 
bility of success or failure they are satisfied to be the 
tool in the hand of the leader. If there was a fuller 
sense of the value to the individual of conscious 
ability to meet and withstand the untoward events 
that are in the path of all of us, we should have 
much more real pleasure of living than we now 
enjoy. 

Being equal to every emergency is nota gift, as 
some suppose, but comes of that sense of inherent 
power which is developed by learning the art of do- 
ing thoroughly and cheerfully what is set before us. 
And as we are willing to assume responsibility in 
the little, we shall be made rulers over more. 





In our issue of Sixth month 8, in the letter from 
London, our correspondent referred to “ Dr. Thomas, 
of Baltimore,” and the editor in revising the manu- 
script, made it “ Dr. James Carey Thomas.” From 
notices in other journals, we conclude that this was 
an error, and that it should be Dr. Richard M. 
Thomas. 








MARRIAGES. 
MORGAN—WOOD.—At the residence of the bride’s pa- 
rents, Torresdale, Pa., Sixth month 5th, 1889, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Charles Evans Morgan, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and 
Lizzie Knight, daughter of John and Sidney Wood. 


DEATHS. 

ADAMS.—At the residence of his mother, Catharine 
Adams, Sixth month 9th, 1889, Charles S. Adams; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

AMBLER.—Suddenly, in San Angelo, Texas, Fifth mo. 
25th, 1889, William, son of Chalkley Ambler, of Philadel- 
phia. 

GILLINGHAM.—Sixth month 11th, 1889, J. Watson 
Gillingham, in his 72d year. 
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LIPPINCOTT.—At Moorestown, N. J.,Sixth month 
llth, 1889, Willie S., son of Elizabeth C. and the late Sam- 
uel H. Lippincott, aged 3 years, 5 months. 


MARTIN.—At his residence in Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Sixth month 7th, 1889, George Martin, in 
the 92d year of his age. 

In the death of this aged Friend “‘ our Society” has 
parted with another of the “ Fathers in Christ,” and one 
who was a faithful watchman on its walls. Clear in vision, 
he was quick to see the approach of danger, and prompt 
in giving the warning thereof, and was ever faithful 
in supporting the testimonies of his people. The last time 
he left his home was to attend the mid-week meeting, 
where (if able) he felt it was right to attend, and his solid 
bearing in all our religious meetings testified of his faith 
in the virtue of silent worship. 

He was a man of generous impulses and in him the 
unfortunate and needy found a ready helper. The doors 
of his house were ever open to the stranger and the friend; 
especially were those who were traveling under the weight 
of the gospel word welcomed to the comforts of his home, 
and assisted in their work as there was necessity. Up- 
right and justin all his dealings with men, his long life 
leaves an unblemished record. 

In his last sickness he gave evidence that his life-work 
had been done under a faith in the power of the Son and 
sent of the Father, and as he had lived in obedience to 
this, when mortality was about to be swallowed up in im- 
mortality a song of grateful praise to the Heavenly Father 
filled his heart, illuminating the countenance with the 
peace of God, which continued to rest upon the inanimate 
form after the liberated spirit had passed to the mansion 
prepared. M. W. 


MEARS.—Sixth month 9th, 1889, Marian W., widow of 
John Mears, and daughter of the late Lewis Walker, in 
her 87th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


PACKER.—On the 8th of Sixth month, 1889, after a 
long and distressing illness, of heart disease and dropsy, 
Ann Packer, long an esteemed minister of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Clark county, Ohio, aged 84 years, 2 
months, and 25 days. 

This well known Friend was the last of a family of ten 
children of John and Ann Battin, whose united ages at the 
time of decease footed up 777 years, 3 months, and 7 days. 


RIDGWAY.—At Cream Ridge, N. J., Third-day, 11th of 
Sixth month, 1889, Elizabeth W., widow of Henry W. Ridg- 
way, of Crosswicks, N. J., in her 8lst year, daughter of the 
late George Woolley, of Philadelphia; a member of Ches- 
terfield N. J., Monthly Meeting. 

TRAINER.—On the 9th of Sixth month, 1889, at the 
residence of hisson, D. E. Trainer, at Trainer, Pa., William 
Trainer, in his 83d year. Interment at Upper Chichester, 
Friends’ ground. 

TRIMBLE.—At Colorado Springs, Sixth month 10th, 
1889, George Trimble, in his 44th year. Interment from 
the meeting-house, Waterville, Pa. 





THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


Ir being the close of the quarter, no Scripture Lesson 
has been prepared for the last First-day of the pre- 
sent month, sixth month, 30. It is suggested that 
the schools in session take up some special subject, 
either Temperance, Peace, Arbitration, or what 
would be a very instructive and profitable study, 
some portion of the Book of Discipline bearing upon 
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the distinctive features of our Religious Society. 
While in all these prepared Scripture Lessons there 
has been a care that the explanations shall accord 
with the principles and testimonies which are the 
ground-work of our profession, there is room for and 
a need of teaching on these vital points more definite 
than can be given in the passing recurrence to them 
as they come up in the course of Scripture study. 
Our young people must have their attention directed 
to the fundmental truths which we hold so essential 
to the development of Christian character, and there 
is no more fitting time and place for the consideration 
of these momentous subjects than when assembled 
in their classes on the First-day of the week. The 
freedom they enjoy in asking questions and giving 
answers as these present themselves to the mind, 
and the encouragement they receive to think and 
consider, and come to a judgment, are all educating 
forces that sooner or later will have a determining 
influence upon motives of action, and indeed upon 
the whole after-life of these scholars. The First-day 
school should be the nursery of the church; regarded 
in this light its importance can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated, and now that all the yearly meetings of our 
society recognize it as a branch of work which should 
claim the care and oversight of our meetings, there 
seems to be every encouragement that is needed to 
increase and extend its influence, until no meeting, 
however small, shall be deemed complete without its 
First-day school, conducted in accordance with the 
views and the usages of Friends, and taught by those 
who are fully in accord therewith. 

The lessons for the next six months will pass 
from the life and times of Jesus and the establish- 
ment of Christianity, back to the history of the 
Hebrew nation, taking up the thread of the narra- 
tive, in Samuel I., at that point in their experience 
of which it is written “ there was no open vision,”— 
the people were in servitude to the nations among 
whom they had settled, and had almost forgotten 
Jehovah the God of their fathers. Some of the fin- 
est characters in ancient history will be embraced in 
this study, and while war with all the atrocities of 
those ancient times will enter largely into considera- 
tion,we must bear in mind the low condition of morals 
that prevailed and the slow but steady progress the 
race, even then, was making towards a better social 
condition, and the recognition of individual respon- 
sibilty, and of accountability to the Great Ruler of 
the Universe. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


Tue Commencement exercises of Swarthmore Col- 
lege took place at the College on Third-day last, the 
18th instant. There was the usual attendance of 
friends of the graduating class and other friends of 
the institution. The Class this year numbers eight- 
teen, ten young men and eight young women. Their 
names and the degrees they receive are as follows: 
Bachelor of Arts: Alexander G. Cummins, Jr., 
Smyrna, Del; J. Carroll Hayes, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Mary Kirk, Lumber City, Pa.; Margaret J. Laurie, 
Jericho, N. Y.; Alice S. Palmer, West Chester, Pa. ; 
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Louella Passmore, Oxford, Pa.; Ralph Stone, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bachelor of Letters: Clara Haydock, New York, 
N. Y.; Elsie D. Stoner, Columbia, Pa. 

Bachelor of Science. In Science: Julia Hicks, 
Old Westbury, N. Y.; Frederic B. Pyle, London 
Grove, Pa.; Jennie F. Waddington, Salem, N.J. In 
Engineering: Justin K. Anderson, Unionville, Pa. ; 
Howard A. Dill, Richmond, Ind. ; Horace B. Forman, 
Jr., New York, N. Y.; Ellis M. Harvey, Ward, Pa. ; 
George Masters, Philadelphia, Pa.; Willis W. Vail, 
Quakertown, N. J. 

The exercises took place in the large assembly 
room, at 11 o’clock. There were six speakers ap- 
pointed, as has been usual for the past three years,— 
as follows: 

“John Ericsson: His Life and Inventions,” How- 
ard A. Dill, Richmond, Ind. 

“The Influence of Greek Life on Greek Sculp- 
ture,” Mary Kirk, Lumber City, Pa. 

“ Plans for an Increased Water Supply for Swarth- 
more Village,” Willis W. Vail, Quakertown, N. J. 
(Excused from speaking.), 

“Asa Gray: Botanist,” Jennie F.. Waddington, 
Salem, N. J. 

“ Goethe and Napoleon: Poet and Soldier,” J. Car- 
roll Hayes, West Chester, Pa. 

“The Immoderate Spirit for Defensive Arma- 
ment,” Elsie D. Stoner, Columbia, Pa. 

After the conferring of the degrees, the gradu- 
ates were addressed by Joseph Wharton, President 
of the Board of Trustees. (His address is printed 
elsewhere in full.) 

At the close of the address, after an interval of 
silence, Isaac H. Clothier arose, and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers made the following important 
announcement : 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Col- 
lege, held yesterday, (17th instant), the following let- 
ter from the President, Edward H. Magill, was read: 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. } 
PRESIDENT’s OFFICE, Sixth mo. 17, 1889. 
To the Board of Managers, 

Dear Friends: After twenty years of service at the 
College, nearly all in the arduous position of President, I 
feel, with advancing years, the urgent necessity of a period 
of rest, as well as a permanent release from exacting re- 
sponsibilities which, however congenial, would, if pro- 
longed too far, inevitably overtax the health and strength 
of any man. 

I therefore respectfully ask for leave of absence from 
the College for one year from Eighth month 15th next. I 
desire to spend that year abroad in study and the building 
up of my health. I would ask to return then to the Col- 
lege, and fill such position as the Board may deem best, my 
own choice being that of the Professorship of the French 
Language and Literature. 

In accordance with this programme I hereby respect- 
fully offer my resignation, to take effect at such time as the 
Board may elect. In thus terminating my long personal 
service as the executive head of the institution, I desire to 
thank the Board for many kindnesses shown me, both in- 
dividually and collectively, at different periods. Conscious 
of mistakes and of imperfections in the performance of my 
high trust, I have ever striven to be true to what I con- 



































































ceived to be the interest of the College, to which I have 
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devoted, with enthusiasm, the best years of my life, and 
which I shall ever regard with affectionate interest, en- 
deavoring always, in my measure, to aid in its mission of 
higher education in the Religious Society of Friends. 
Sincerely and respectfully, 
EDWARD H, MAGILL. 


After due consideration of the subject the Board 
of Managers adopted the following resolutions by a 
unanimous and a standing vote: 

Resolved, That the resignation of Edward H. Magill as 
President of this college be accepted,—to take effect on 


Commencement day 1890—leave of absence being granted 
him meantime with full pay. 

Resolved, That Edward H. Magill be, and is hereby ap- 
pointed to the position on the College Faculty of Professor 
of the French Language and Literature, beginning with 
the commencement of the college year, Autumn 1890. 

Resolved, That the Board piace on record their appreci- 
ation of the ability, the diligence, the devoted enthusiasm 
to the college service, the faithful and zealous conduct of 
affairs, which for eighteen years have marked the admin- 
istration of Edward H. Magill as President of this college. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to transmit 
to him a copy of these resolutions, with the best wishes of 
the Board for the restoration of his health, and for his fu- 
ture welfare. 

Extracted from the Minutes, 

M. FisHER LONGSTRETH, Secretary. 


The following committee was appointed to have 
charge of the college during the absence of the 
President: Clement M. Biddle, Emmor Roberts, Eli. 
M. Lamb, Martha MclIlvaine, Lydia H. Hall, and 
at a meeting of this committee held at the close 
of the Commencement exercises, Prof. William H. 
Appleton was appointed acting president for the 
ensuing year. 

The Commencement season was opened on Sev- 
enth-day evening with a reception tendered the 
graduating class, with the members of the Faculty 
and instructors, by President Magill and the Matron, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. A large number of invited 
guests were also present, and everyone had an enjoy- 
able time. At the same time the Junior class was 
being entertained by Abby Mary Hall, ’90, at the 
home of her parents, Thomas and Lydia H. Hall, in 
Swarthmore village; the Sophomores were enjoying 
refreshments presented them by Mrs. Isaac H. 
Clothier, of Wynnewood, and the Freshmen also had 
a “ feast ” as the guests of the Matron ;—thus each of 
the classes which had so generously appropriated the 
money reserved for their banquets to the Johnstown 
sufferers was provided for. 

On First-day morning Dr. Magill delivered his 
baccalaureate address to the graduating class before 
a large audience in the college Meeting-house. His 
subject was “Life is What you Make It: Nothing 
Comes by Chance.” During the course of his remarks 
the President referred to the fact that it was the 
seventeenth time he had addressed the classes de- 
parting with their college’s honors, and he sketched 
the growth of the institution since it graduated its 
first class, in 1873. 

On Second-day the Class-day exercises were held 
before a large audience of alumni, alumne, visitors, 
and students. The exercises in the college hall were 
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opened by the address by the President, Ralph Stone, 
which was followed in succession by the class histo- 
ry, by Elsie D. Stoner; the class poem, by Louella 
Passmore ; the prophecy, by Clara Haydock, and the 
presentations by Frederick B. Pyle. After the close 
of the indoor exercises the audience adjourned to 
the campus in the front of the East College, where 
the ivy planting was held. The class president, after 
a short speech, unveiled a beautiful marble slab, en- 
graved in imitation of the class shield, which had 
been built inte the wall of the building, and about 
which a beautiful ivy clung. The stone was the gift 
of the class of ’87. The class spade which was 
handed down to posterity by the class of ’74, was 
turned over to the Class of ’90, and the ivy poem was 
recited by Margaret J. Laurie. 


FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL, BALTIMORE. 


THE annual exercises for the twenty-fifth year of 
Friends’ Elementary and High School were held yes- 
terday. At 10 a.m.the graduating exercises were 
held in the gymnasium. The principal, E. M. Lamb, 
delivered an address and awarded the diploma of the 
institution to the following graduates: Carroll T.Bond, 
Mary E. Broomell, Walter Cox, Henrico A. Munger, 
Sophia F.Smith, and Arthur B. Turner. There were 
seventy-five of the pupils who attained an average of 
eight and one-half on a scale of nine, and received 
annual certificates. The following were the leaders 
of their respective classes: Senior class, Walter Cox ; 
junior, John S. Bishop; second junior, Hetty L. 
Cox ; second junior, second part, A. Nellie Spicer ; 
second junior, third part, M. Bessie Lamb; second 
junior, fourth part, Louis Passano ; third junior, Ed- 
ward L. Davis; third junior, second part, Sallie Bish- 
op; class A, Ella Keyser; class B, Edith Boblitz; 
class D, Edwin L. Barnes; class E, Ezra B. Whitman. 
The leader of the whole school was Hetty L. Cox, 
with an average of 8.997 out of a possible average of 
nine. 

During the quarter of a century that the school 
has been in operation over 2,600 different pupils have 
been enrolled. The number in attendance during 
the past year was nearly 300. At the close of these 
exercises the principal was presented by the teachers 
and pupils with a handsome carved oak chair as a 
token of their esteem and a memorial of the occa- 
sion. In the evening, from 8 to 11 o’clock, the recep- 
tion was held in the main building, where an exhibi- 
tion of drawings and paintings executed by the 
scholars and the work of the kindergarten depart- 
ment were displayed. The anniversary ode was read 
by the author, Anna D. Andrews, of the class of ’86. 
— Baltimore Sun, Sixth month 15. 


JoNATHAN Dymonp, the celebrated essayist, whose 
unanswered essay on War has changed the thinking 
of thousands, and who suffered for the last two years 
of his life from a disease that forbade his speaking, 
completed his essays (including that on War) in that 
time and died at thirty-two, about the age of the 
Master whom his writings honored.— Exchange. 
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From Young Friends’ Review, Sixth month. 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN CANADA.—III. 
In the Fourth Month number of the Review it was 
stated that Eighth month 6th, 1817, Friends in the 
south of Norwich were granted an indulged meeting, 
to be held in a school-house on the First- and Fifth- 
days of the week, at the eleventh hour, under the 
care of a committee ; and Seventh month Ist, 1818, 
they were granted the privilege of purchasing five 
acres of land for the purpose of building a meeting- 
house upon, and also a burying-ground, to be called 
Pine Street Meeting. This was the first established 
of the different meetings which now compose Nor- 

wich Monthly Meeting. 

Yarmouth and Ancaster Friends were first in- 
dulged a meeting in Fourth month, 1819; those of 
Malahide, in 1822, and of South Malahide, in Eighth 
month, 1841. On the 8th of Eighth month, 1849, 
Lobo was first granted an indulged meeting, and 
Arkona Friends on the 14th of Twelfth month, 1870. 

Norwich Monthly Meeting was first held at Pine 
Street and Yarmouth, on the 12th of Eleventh month, 
1828. 

At Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, held the 21st of 
Eighth month, 1844, a proposition was received from 
Norwich Monthly Meeting “ for the establishment of 
a meeting for worship and a preparative meeting, 
composed of the members of the indulged meetings 
of Bayham and South Malahide, to be held in the 
new meeting-house in Malahide, and to be known as 
Malahide Preparative Meeting.” On account of some 
irregularity this proposition was returned to Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, but was brought up again at the 
next meeting and united with, and the meeting ac- 
cordingly established in Second month, 1845. Six 
months later a proposition was forwarded and united 
with for holding Norwich Monthly Meeting one- 
third of the time at Malahide, commencing in 
Eleventh month at Malahide, thence to Pine street, 
thence to Yarmouth, and so held alternately. 

At Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, held in Pelham 
in Second month, 1846, we find was recorded the fol- 
lowing minute: “ Was introduced in this meeting by 
a committee from Canada Half Year’s Meeting, three 
of whom are in attendance, a proposition of the pro- 
priety of holding a yearly meeting in Canada, com- 
posed of Canada and Pelham Half Yearly Meetings, 
to be known by the name of Canada Yearly Meeting, 
to be held at Pickering in Sixth month.” The meet- 
ing at this time appointed a committee to confer 
with the committee from Canada Half Yearly Meet- 
ing. In Eighth month this committee reported that 
“they had met, and after much deliberation were 
united in submitting to the proposition. But after a 
time of solid consideration thereon, the meeting 
united in referring the subject to our next Half 
Year’s Meeting for further consideration.” At its 
next meeting the subject of requesting the privilege 
of holding a yearly meeting in Canada again claimed 
the attention of Friends, and “after a considerable 
time of deliberation thereon, this meeting is united 
in informing Canada Half Year’s Meeting that we are 
not prepared to unite with them in the proposition.” 

In Second month, 1857, there “ was received from 
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Norwich Monthly Meeting a request from the mem- 
bers of Lobo indulged meeting for the establishment 
of a preparative and a meeting for worship in that 
place.” After consideration the meeting united with 
Norwich Monthly Meeting in the establishment of 
the meeting in Lobo. 

In Second month, 1858, Norwich Monthly Meet- 
ing informed Pelham Half Yearly Meeting that it 
was united in holding the monthly meeting in Lobo 
one-fourth of the time, to be held there first in 
Fourth month of that year, alternating with Pine 
street, Malahide, and Yarmouth. 

A proposition was made in 1853, and again in 
1858, to have the place of holding Pelham Half 
Yearly Meeting in Second month changed from Pel- 
ham to Pine street, but not receiving the unity of 
Friends it was dropped. In Eighth month, 1864, 
Pelham Half Yearly Meeting adjourned, to meet in 
Lobo in the Second month following, and in Eighth 
month, 1865, it was established, to be held in Second 
month in Pelham and Lobo alternately, and has been 
so held ever since. 

In 1873 Genessee Yearly Meeting was held in 
Yarmouth, Ontario, for the first time. It was since 
held in 1876 and 1878, and every three years since 
1878. 

In Eighth month, 1882, Norwich Monthly Meeting 
received the sanction of Pelham Half Yearly Meeting 
in establishing a preparative and meeting for worship 
at Arkona. The meeting for worship to be held on 
First-days and on preparative meeting days. The 
preparative meetings to be held jointly, and to be 
known as Arkona Preparative Meeting. 

The following minute was recorded at Pelham Half 
Yearly Meeting, held in Eighth month, 1885: “A 
proposition was made in this meeting to raise the 
shutters to take into consideration the propriety of 
adjourning at this time to next meet in joint session, 
which being united with and having the concurrence 
of women Friends, the shutters were raised, and 
after due deliberation this meeting unites to now 
adjourn to meet in joint session in Pelham in Second 
month next.” This action was taken in harmony 
with the growing feeling in that direction, in accord 
with the practice of some of the subordinate meet- 
ings and in anticipation of the action to be taken by 
the coming yearly meeting, and of the changes likely 
to take place in the proposed revision of discipline, 
requiring all our meetings to be held in joint session. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
We are indebted to the kind care of the publishers 
of Frrenps’ Inre_uicencer for notice of our approach- 
ing quarterly meetings. We note its good effect, as 
one of the features of our excellent paper. 

The meeting was held on the 10th, at Sandy 
Spring. Representatives were present from our 
monthly meetings, Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Little 
Falls, and Gunpowder, with reports. The report from 
Baltimore is encouraging as to the attendance, since 
Friends of Western District Preparative Meeting 
have occupied their comfortable new house on Park 








Avenue. In the members a renewed spirit of loyalty 
to the meeting is evinced, the ministry is growing, 
and the membership is increasing. 

We had a good and quiet meeting, with accept- 
able labors by our own valued ministers, Martha 8. 
Townsend, Albert A. Hull, and Mordecai Price. Re- 
becca Price, one of the ministers of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, is at Little Falls in feeble health, 
and Darlington Hoopes is traveling in Pennsylvania 
and New York, in the ministry. 

A remarkable feature in connection with the 
quarterly meeting, was its very small size. The 
people seemed almost to be paralyzed in view of the 
fearful calamities which have overtaken our country 
in the destruction of dams and bridges and submerg- 
ing of lands. This in connection with the unpar- 
alleled loss of human life, almost made people forget 
themselves and their duties. The Potomac river 
rose to an unprecedented height, submerging for a 
hundred miles the Chesapeake and Ohio canal and 
river banks,and the people are withont the necessi- 
ties of life. Only one Friend was in attendance from 
the Quarterly Meeting of Fairfax, south of the Po- 


tomac River. Henry JANNEY. 
Baltimore, Sixth month 14. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS AT EAST BRANCH, N. J. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Please publish that Chesterfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends united in the appointment of four circu- 
lar meetings, to be held at their old meeting-house at 
East Branch, in Monmouth county, N. J., one in 
each of the following months, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth months. The said meeting was laid down 
many years ago, there being very few Friends in the 
neighborhood. The location is high, with surround- 
ings of good productive farms, and comfortable 
homes, inhabited by a class of people who seem 
pleased to have an opportunity of attending a 
Friend’s meeting, as was evidenced on last First-day, 
by the large number who were very attentive listen- 
ers to Dr. Franklin T. Haines, of Rancocas, who was 
favored to speak to them with great power. 

The next meeting will be held on First-day after- 
noon at 3 o’clock, the 2lst of Seventh month next. 
We should be pleased to have our ministering 
Friends who feel drawn that way, meet with us. 
Correspondence with Charles H. Tantum, Imlays- 
town, N. J., Franklin Black, Bordentown, N. J., or 
W. Maxwell Marshall, Trenton, N. J., would receive 
prompt attention, they being a committee appointed 
to make arrangements and take charge of the meet- 


ings. W. M. M. 
Trenton, N. J. 


SCIPIO QUARTERLY MEETING: CORRECTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

I observe in the first number for Sixth month, in 
the list of quarterly meetings to occur, that Scipio 
Quarter would be held on the 29th at DeRuyter. 
This being an error, it may be my duty to state that 
the last quarterly meeting at DeRuyter was in 
Sixth month, 1886. Since then the Sixth month 
Quarter has been held at North Street, Scipio. Our 














monthly meeting here was laid down and the quar- 
ter changed to North Street, Scipio, at the time, 
therefore, I feel that the change should be noticed in 
the paper. Henry TRIPP. 


DeRuyter, N. Y., Sixth mo. 5. 


—Apprehensive that Friends of Fishing Creek 
Half-Year Meeting, many of whom have their homes 
on the affluents of the Susquehanna, might have suf- 
fered in the recent floods, inquiry was made of Ellis 
Eves, at Millville, who replies, Sixth month 14: “I 
am glad to be able to say that Friends here have not 
suffered, with the single exception of Shadrach Eves, 
whose mill dam was taken out. We seem to have 
been favored, this time.” 








THE WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING OF 1848. 


WITH A REVIEW OF ITS VARIOUS EXERCISES, BY AMANDA 
K. CLARK, OF NEW YORK. 

[Tue following metrical description of the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in 1843, has been 
preserved since that time in manuscript,and recently 
a correspondent in New York has sent it to us with 
the suggestion that it should be published, for which 
purpose he has obtained the consent of the author. 
It will be read, we have no doubt, with much inter- 
est.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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Once more our Heavenly Father’s gathering hand 
Hath called together our assembled band, 

Hath blessed the work of every passing day, 

And led our counsels with its gentle sway ; 

And bidding us upon its power repose, 

Hath brought our labors to a peaceful close. 
Sweet are these annual meetings unto those 
Whose love toward all without restriction flows ; 
Pleasant it is to grasp the stranger’s hand,— 
Those pilgrim members of our sister band 

Who, for the sake of truth from far have come; 
Leaving behind the endearing cares of home 
With us the burden of the day to share, 

And blend with ours the voice of grateful prayer. 
Cheering it is our absent friends to greet, 

Or at each turn familiar faces meet ; 

To see the “ bowed with years,” the gay with youth, 
With linkéd hands uphold the cause of Truth— 
To know the purpose that inspires one soul 
Urges, pervades, and animates the whole. 


II. 


O well and nobly has our work been done; 

In love perfected as in love begun; 

No petty jealousies have risen up 

To mingle bitterness with Memory’s cup. 

But Truth and Order, like good angels spread 
Their peaceful sway like wings above our head, 
And safe from Error with such guardians true, 
The work was prospered which we found to do. 
Thrice noble work! for unto us are given 

The best, the choicest of the gifts of Heaven— 
A hallowed legacy that’s dearer far 

Than all the diamonds of Golconda are ; 

The proud inheritance our fathers gave, 

And freely offered up their lives to save ; 

The ark of testimony, which they bore 
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Through persecution in the days of yore, 
When Bigotry had doomed them to the stake 
Because its statutes they refused to break ; 
Still, still aloft they held the precious gem 

Safe to their children, tho’ ’twas lost to them. 
As Daniel walked from out the lion’s den, 
Proof ’gainst the woven toils of wicked men ; 
Unhurt and purified from out the flame, 

The hallowed Ark of Testimony came. 

And we, their children, say, shall we forget 
The “ancient land-mark ” which our fathers set? 
Shall we wax slothful and refuse to bear 

The yoke, because it galls the neck to wear? 
Say, shall we abrogate one simple law 

Because the burden may be hard to draw ? 
Say, shall we cast like worthless weeds aside 
The covenant for which our fathers died ? 
Shall one by one its time-worn rules decay 
And thus the honored fabric fade away ? 

Oh, no! may we, their children, bear it still, 
And all its laws with cheerfulness fulfil, 

Walk by its light and let its precepts guide 
Our onward path, whatever may betide. 

And then the martyred spirits of the biest 
Shall bend to bless us from their home of rest, 
Shall aid us still with strength to bear on high 
The sacred truths for which they dared to die. 


Iil. 


Mothers in Israel, when your heads have pressed 
The dreamless pillow of eternal rest, 

When to rewards from works you shall have passed, 
(For recompense will come to all at last) ; 

May we, the careless now, the young in years, 

To heavenly voices then incline our ears, 

And come as standard-bearers in your place 

As firm to do, as earnest in the race, 

Nor turn aside until the goal be won, 

The welcome language at its close, “ Well done!” 
Your kindly counsel we will not forget, 

And may it bear good fruit to cheer you yet. 
Like pleasant echoes still your words I hear, 
Your earnest pleadings fall on fancy’s ear ; 
Again I see you as in power you stood, 

Saying, ‘‘ Come taste the Lord, for he is good ! ” 


IV. 

How would our vessel spread its airy sail? 

How would its pennon flutter on the gale? 

How would the helmsman learn its path to steer, 

If Rachel Hicks, the compass, were not here? 

’Tis she who rises up when all beside 

Are wavering—the question to decide— 

And by her forethought and discernment keen 

Becomes the motive power of the machine. 

And unto her hath the “ Eternal Word” 

Given the Spirit’s sharp and flaming sword, 
“Which every way against the assaults of Sin 

Turneth to guard the Paradise within.” 


5 2 
Our ship hath helmsmen and a faithful crew, 
Strong, tireless oarsmen, and good pilots too; 
And those who climb the mast-head to descry 
And give the warning when the shoals are nigh, 
Or, on the prow, like sleepless watchmen stand 
To spy the outlines of the “ Promised Land.” 


VI. 
And first of all amidst this blessed band 
Armed with the truth, see Rachel Barker stand. 
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I meet the glances of her searching eye, 
Clear as the surface of a summer sky ; 
Again I read the purifying trace 
Of deep devotion on her thoughtful face ; 
The stamp of intellect is also there, 
In the calm look those chastened features wear. 
Upon her heart in characters of flame 
Hath Israel’s Shepherd registered his name, 
And she (like holy Samuel of old) 
Was early gathered to his peaceful fold; 
Who, “ while the blossoms of her years ” were 
young, 
His eloquence imparted to her tongue. 
I hear her voice—what says it? ‘“‘ Let us try 
To walk as do the stars that tread the sky. 
No discord breaks the ‘ music of the spheres’ 
As on they journey in the lapse of years; 
But still unswervingly they hold their march 
In harmony thro’ heaven's extended arch. 
So in our proper orbits let us move, 
The force that binds us to our Centre—Love. 
O let us shape our course indeed aright, 
Like these unerring ‘children of the light ;’ 
And then like stars in heaven we all shall shine, 
Clothed in the radiance of a light divine.” 
VIL. 

Another voice falls on my listening ear, 
And Mary Lippincott’s sweet tones I hear ; 
Whose heart is touched as with a living flame 
Fresh from the altar of the great I Am. 

“ Would ye be saved from misery and sin? 
Obey the teachings of the light within,— 
That light which shines in every human breast, 
The beacon star of Everlasting Rest. 
Though we awhile may shut its presence out, 
And meet with hours of darkness and of doubt, 
We may not quench its lustre; it will rise 
On wings ethereal to its native skies, 
And if we mind its dictates, bear us hence 
Above the fading things of ‘ time and sense,’— 
Far from the earth and all its care away 
To where eternal splendors ever play. 
The ‘temples of the living God’ are we, 
And bear the impress of Divinity! 
Shall we these temples ruthlessly profane, 
Where God, the builder, rightfully should reign ? 
Shall we these sanctuaries stain with sin, 
When their High Priest an altar rears within ; 
When on that altar with ‘ consuming fire’ 
He would destroy each selfish, vain desire, 
Would we but bow beneath His wise control 
And dedicate to Him the immortal soul?”’ 


VIII. 
The gift that Anne Morris left behind, 
Like “ chains of gold ” about the heart we’ll bind ; 
For like “ an ornament of grace ” ’twill shine 
Brighter than all the treasures of the mine— 
The precious “ pocket piece” which she has given, 
The pure and priceless currency of Heaven. 

IX. 
O, that each erring prodigal would come, 
Who may have wandered from the Father’s Home! 
Attend to Rachel Wainwright's earnest call 
And turn again to the paternal hall! 
The Father then with outstretched arms shall 
come 

To bid his long-lost children ‘‘ Welcome home ;” 





And the repentant wanderers to his breast 

Shall in one long embrace of love be pressed. 
Then shall the feast rejoicingly be spread, 

The hungry soul be satisfied with bread, 

The parched and thirsty lips be bathed with wine 
Pressed from the clusters of the living Vine. 
Songs of thanksgiving in that home shall reign, 
Because the lost ones have returned again ; 
With joyfulness the banquet shall be crowned, 
Because the dead are raised, the lost are found ! 


x. 


How by the power of Heaven’s eternal Word 
The depths of Hannah Wilson’s soul were stirred ; 
How did the counsel on her lips that hung, 
Descend in gentle music from her tongue; 
How tenderly, how sweetly, did she warn 
Those who were revelling in life’s early dawn, 
While yet Existence wore her magic hues, 
The “ better part ’—the fadeless crown—to choose. 
For all life’s gilded dreams must melt away 
As fades the dew-drop ’neath the morning ray. 
There yet will come to every one an hour 
When Pleasure’s siren voice will lose its power; 
For life’s gay morning cannot always last, 
The halcyon days of youth will soon be past. 
Earth hath no balm our sorrows to assuage, 
Or cheer the pathway of declining age; 
Religion’s hand can chase Affliction’s gloom, 
And strew with flowers our progress to the tomb. 
* Oh, then may we ere empty is the glass, 
Improve “ life’s wingéd moments” as they pass, 
Seize from His hand the freely offered prize, 
“ Who loveth best an early sacrifice.” 


XI. 


Many there were who lesser offerings brought, 

And in the treasury threw their mite of thought, 

Which, like the widow’s hard-earned gift, tho’ 
small, 

Equalled in worth the richest of them all— 

Jewels of price worth more than orient gems 

That brightly beam in kingly diadems. 

And if, like Ruth, it falls to me to glean 

The field o’er which the reapers first have been, 

If the redundant sheaves be not for me, 

May I, like her, a patient gleaner be. 

And then, perchance, ’twill be my lot to find 

A few forgotten treasures left behind, 

Which, like “ rich orient pearls at random strung,” 

The harvesters aside for me have flung. 


XII. 


And last of all, tho’ least of all forgot, 

Came the bold summons of Lucretia Mott, 
Who in the bonds of love arose to crave 

Our aid to burst the shackles of the slave; 
For each must, fearless, battle for the right, 
And then to all the burden will be light. 

Not single-handed can the task be wrought, 
But legions to the standard must be brought ; 
Would we this foul dishonor e’er efface 

From our loved country, from our name and race. 
Can this fair land that spreads from sea to sea 
Be justly called the “ Nurse of Liberty,” 
When in her very midst Oppression reigns, 
And unmolested forges still his chains ? 

We ask no violence, for we would prove 
That freeing bondsmen is a work of love. 
Nor would we in our vain power go forth 
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From Wrong and Tyranny to purge the earth, 
But, like Elijah, rest until we hear 

The voice of God upon the inward ear ; 

And then; like him, obey the heavenly call, 
Looking to Him for strength, who gives it all. 
For in the earthquake God did not abide, 
Nor yet upon the impetuous whirlwind ride, 
Nor was His presence in the raging flame 
That wheeled in circling mazes as it came. 
None ever found Him in the haunts of strife, 
The heats, the turmoils, and the storms of life, 
Not in excitement can we hope to find 

His dew-like influence resting on the mind ; 
But when from wind and tumult we depart, 
And hide within the chambers of the heart, 
Then through the.holiest recess of the soul 

“A still, small voice ” like cooling airs shall roll. 
That voice shall lay the path of duty bare, 
And make the spirit feel that “ God is there.” 


XII. 

Not for the fettered African alone 
Our hearts their active sympathy have shown, 
But for the wretched natives of our land 
That stricken, scattered, miserable band 
Who from before the white man’s face have passed 
As fall the leaves before the autumn’s blast. 
That noble race who in the days of yore 
Could boast an empire stretched from shore toshore, 
And wandered o’er their hunting grounds as free, 
As tameless as the billows of the sea; 

Who in the shadowy recess of the wood 
Worshipped the Source of Universal Good, 

Adored Him in the thunder’s solemn roar, 

Or in the foaming surge that lashed the shore ; 
And in the swaying of the forest trees 

Heard the Great Spirit’s voice upon the breeze, 

Or “ read His awful name emblazoned high 

In golden letters on the illumined sky.” 

Their pleasant hunting grounds are altered now, 
Seamed with unsightly furrows of the plow; 

And where the forests reared their heads on high 
In silent majesty to greet the sky, 

Now wave the fields of cultivated grain 

And smiling plenty crowns the verdant plain. 
Alas! that plenty they may never share, 

The tribes dissolve Jike vapor in the air; 
Wandering like outcasts on their rightful soil, 
They view with jealous eye our fruitful toil, 

And mourn to see our splendid homes arise, 

Where once they saw, dissolving in the skies, 

The circling smoke from hearth-stones quite as dear 
As those the “ pale face ” in his pride can rear. 
Now one by one with faltering steps they bear 
Their fathers’ bones with reverential care, 

To the new home the white man’s bounty gave 
Beyond the Mississippi's troubled wave. 

Father of Waters! soon thy stream shall tell 

In dirge-like murmurs their funereal knell ; 

Soon, like the foam upon thy swelling tide, 

Shall be the memory that they lived and died. 

O may we not, although their “sun is set,” 

Its last, faint twilight totally forget, 

But do our part to ease their cheerless state, 

And win them gently from their wretched fate ; 

Teach them that tho’ much wrong our race can do, 

It yet is capable of “ mercy too ;” 

Into their darkened minds diffuse the light, 

Till Truth shall beam upon their mental sight, 
Teach them that still there is a listening ear, 


Willing the story of their wrongs to hear ; 
An Arm of Power their injuries to redress, 

A Hand stretched forth to sanctify and bless; 

That tho’ their earthly homes from them be riven, 
There is a ‘* mansion ” left for them in Heaven ; 
That tho’ upon this transitory scene 

Their names may be as they had never been, 

God will those names upon his book enroll 

That (“ when the Heaven shall vanish like a scroll,” 
And melt before an all-consuming fire), 

Shall still survive great Nature’s funeral pyre. 


XIV. 
The Hand that gathered hath dispersed again 
In perfect order the assembled train ; 
And each, as homeward she returned once more, 
Some hoarded remnant of the banquet bore. 
For Christ himself “ who blessed and brake ” hath 
given 
The precious “ bread that cometh down from Heaven,” 
And of the fragments that remain behind 
May all be garnered by the hungry mind ; 
For spiritual food ’twill prove indeed 
More than sufficient for our utmost need. 


XV. 

We paid no price save love and gratitude, 

To those who left this spiritual food ; 

But as they “ freely had received ” from Heaven, 
So unto us the bread was freely given. 

The thirsty ones no fee, no tribute gave, 

But stooped unchecked to drink the Gospel wave ; 
Which, like the streams and little sparkling rills 
That dance in mirthful music down the hills, 
Casting around them wreaths of glittering spray, 
And resting now and then when tired of play, 
Is “ free as air” to all who, at its brink, 

Weary and faint, may haply stoop to drink. 
Its source is found upon “ God’s holy hill,” 
Where heavenly dews and showers of love distil ; 
Forth from the Rock it springs, the sweetest draught 
The way-worn pilgrim-spirit ever quaffed, 
A clear, translucent, and abundant stream 
Whose waters sparkle with a glorious beam. 
Through “ God’s own holy city’”’ does it glide 
And gladdens angels with its crystal tide ; 
Beside its waves their glorious forms they bow 
Which catch the image of each radiant brow, 
While silver voices whisper round its brink 

“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come and drink!” 


XVI. 
May the new lambs but lately entered in 
To the enclosure from the walks of sin, 
Increase its strength with each succeeding year ; 
That, when in future we assemble here, 
They as good helmsmen may arise to guide 
Our cherished Ark above the swelling tide, 
(For soon the faithful hands that hold the trust 
Must rest from labor in the silent dust). 
Then the tempestuous floods will rise in vain, 
Powerless will blow the winds, will beat the rain ; 
The Ark upborne above the opposing tide, 
Upon the waves triumphantly shall ride; 
And towering still above their foaming crest, 
May find an Ararat whereon to rest. 


XVII. 
And ye, our absent sisters, though the eye 
Discerns you not, your spirits still were nigh ; 
With ours your silent orisons were blent, 
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With ours your knee to Heaven’s Great King was bent. 
And O, believe that though ye were not here, 

Your spiritual presence hovered near ; 

That though your outward forms no eye could see, 
We felt you in our very midst to be. 

And lo! we send glad messengers to you, 

Who shall refresh your souls with Hermon’s dew, 
Who came to bid the steadfast and the true 

Their onward progress toward “ the mark” pursue ; 
Like good Samaritans to heal the heart 

That may be quivering with Affliction’s dart. 





HOW CAN WE BEST TEACH CHARACTER IN 
OUR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


Wuen the Business Committee of our Union asked 
that some one from our Meeting should bring forward 
a paper on this subject, the question was raised 
“What is character?” One answered, “ Character 
cannot be taught for it is the man.” Another said, 
“It is reputation.” A third Friend called it a per- 
son’s distinguishing qualities. 

If the first Friend was correct,—if a man is as he 
is born, his character simply hereditary,—we had 
best teach parents instead of children. Indeed, this 
is a partial truth, so weighty that we should give it 
weighty consideration ; but it is only a partial truth, 
for no matter how straight the twig shoots up from 
the good seed it can be bent. Bent by improper 
training, by evil companionship, by misfortune, and 
also by what the world calls fortune. Now, if it can 
be bent in one direction, why not in another? Ifa 
character can be injured by ill-treatment, why can it 
not be strengthened and improved by good training. 

The second Friend called character reputation. 
Reputation should be valued and guarded, but is 
what others say of us,—not our real character. 

The third defined the word as a person’s distin- 
guishing qualities. An individual represents to his 
friends and neighbors just those principles and abil- 
ities of which he is possessed—distinguishing marks 
by which he is known and which his name simply 
stands for. To believe hereditary influence deter- 
mines all character, is akin to belief in original sin, 
which Friends long ago denied. It can affect it no 
further than physical qualities affect moral qualities. 
The teacher’s task then seems to me to be to train 
the mind to control physical tendencies. But the 
question before us is “ What is the best means?” 
Many a teacher and parent is seeking for advice on 
this point, praying for power to impress children’s 
hearts with principles which shall always remain 
with them ; but too often have their efforts been com- 
plete failures. It is not always the willing spirit that 
makes the work perfect, though such a spirit is in- 
dispensable in an efficient teacher, but it needs also 
wisdom and tact. We cannot study method too 
much. We see these children but one day of the 
week ; during the remainder they are under very dif- 
ferent influences, perhaps, therefore the impression 
made must be deep or it will be washed away as a 
mark in the sand. A child may listen with apparent 
interest to a moral lecture from a teacher whom it 


1 Read at Concord Union, held at Chester, Fourth month 20, 
1889, by Katie R. Styer. 











———— 
respects, without any of the lessons taught taking 
forcible hold on the mind. This I think is where we 
make the greatest mistake. In the schvols of to-day 
teachers are using illustrations and specimens more 
and more. They are finding out that childish minds 
can grasp practical things better than theoretical. If 
they teach botany they supply specimens of plants. 
If a child study physiology he has before him a 
manikin and skeleton. He does not even study 
grammar in the old prosy way, but steps to a black- 
board and maps his sentence off in black and white, 
analyzing and parsing with a piece of tangible crayon 
in his hand. Now why should we not carry out the 
same ideas in teaching character? Would it not be 
a more effective lesson to point out to a class of boys 
a good man—a living specimen of moral character, 
than to give a sermon on right living? And here is 
history’s aid. In spite of wars on wars it is full of 
subjects which can be studied with profit; models 
for our children to look upon while building their 
own moral structures—men who have risen above 
the vices and temptations of the times in which they 
lived, who made sacrifices even of life for the princi- 
ples they loved. Such fame we should teach our 
children to respect and admire. Does this sound too 
much like hero-worship? If the hero is a strong, 
virtuous character I cannot see what harm is done. 
Above all let us give them that most perfect model, 
the Nazarene, and let them worship as did that great 
hero-worshipper Peter, for on this rock is his church 
built. 

The most effective example to place before a child 
is, perhaps, a living one, and no other will a child 
so gladly follow as one of its own kindred. It may 
not seem a feasible idea, but if we could by some 
means find out the good qualities of a respected rela- 
tive of achild, we could do much good by a little 
timely praise of those virtues and encouragement of 
their emulation. Is character hereditary? then are 
we aiding the development of the child’s inherited 
virtues, at least we will be teaching what can be 
understood most readily—a lesson that goes straight 
to the heart, for a child’s love of its kindred is very 
strong. In doing this, we need not fear too much 
that we may lead them to follow defects in those 
characters. By continually denouncing the evil we 
bring it too much into notice. Let us spend the 
time in upholding the good. Far more harm is done 
by neglecting to commend a virtue than by over- 
looking a fault. Show our little ones that we are 
not looking for subject for criticism and condemna- 
tion, but rather seeking everywhere the good, the 
true, and the beautiful ; and they may learn from our 
example to seek it too. 


Tus world, its bustle, its pursuits, and its highest 
glory, will soon be over to every one that is now in 
it. Then the answer of “ Well done, good and faith 
ful servant”’—will be a more joyful sound than all 
the friendship and favor that this life can bestow.— 
Richard Shackleton. 





Virtugs which bave gained us the love of man 
must gain us the love of God.— Mlle. de Guérin, 
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PEACE MOVEMENT AT NIMES, FRANCE, 


At the old city of Nimes, in Southern France, dur- 
ing the past two years, much zeal in the promotion 
of Peace and International Arbitration has been 
manifested by a number of its younger citizens, who 
have constituted themselves into an organization 
bearing the designation of “The Nimes Association 
of Young Friends of Veace,” the active membership 
in which body is limited, by rule, to persons under 
twenty-five years of age, although the honorary ad- 
hesion, or actual codéperation, of those of riper years, 
is not excluded. But for the most part, this Society 
consists of young men of the city and district. 

This Association was founded in 1887, chiefly 
through the exertions of L. A. Barnier, of Geneva. 
Its honorary President is Frederic Passy, Member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. Ladies are ad- 
missible as honorary members of the Association. 

Ordinary membership involves a very moderate 
annual subscription, and adhesion to a programme, 
the extreme simplicity of which is a noteworthy 
feature. It states that “the object of the Association 
is to labor, by all means, for the establishment of 
universal and permanent peace,” and, in particular, 
“for the institution of an International Tribunal of 
Arbitration, furnished with a special Code; for the 
suppression of standing armies and for the establish- 
ment of national militia, in order to ensure internal 
order.” The active members meet once a fortnight. 
Quarterly meetings are also held, at which the pres- 
ence of honorary members is welcome. 

These young men of Nimes are, themselves, in a 
position to speak feelingly, and from practical expe- 
rience, in reference to the evils of militarism. For 
not only are they and their friends sufferers from the 
burdens of the immense war taxation of their coun- 
try, but they are also, in turn, rendered the victims 
of the Conscription, which in France as in other Con- 
tinental countries, exercises such a deadly influence 
upon the moral and intellectual progress, and the pe- 
cuniary interests of the youth of the nation. 

The Association has prepared a comprehensive 
Manual or Almanac, containing a choice selection of 
extracts from the best Frenth writers and orators, in 
favor of peace and in denunciation of war, Amongst 
the authors thus quoted, are Victor Hugo, Jules Si- 
mon, Michelet, Desmoulins, Grand Rabbi Isidor, A. 
Franck, Charles Lemonnier, Frederic Passy, Charles 
Toureille, Henri Babut, M. de Rienzi, M. Edouard 
Laboulaye, M. Dumas, C. Flammarion, Bendit Ger- 
main, S. de Braza, Abbé Grande, J. D. Faucher, and 

others. Being written by Frenchmen for French- 
men, and in full harmony with the national inter- 
ests, feelings, idioms, and style, these extracts will be 
eminently suitable for distribution at the Exposition, 
and, indeed, elsewhere in France. 


TALK not of wasted affection, affection never 
was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its 
waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill 
them full of refreshment. 
—Longfellow. 
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FASHIONS IN LEATHER. 


Kanaaroo leather is one of fashion’s favorites, ac- 
cording to the New York Sun. It was first used in 
the manufacture of shoes about twelve years ago, 
since which time it has gradually grown in favor. As 
it has won public favor entirely by its merits, it will 
doubtless retain its popularity for some years. It 
has the virtue of being both durable and very easy to 
the foot. Its strength is so great as to defy the power 
of ordinary men to tear. The kangaroo was first 
hunted for sport. The Australian considered that 
his visiting English cousin had not “done” the 
country if he returned without enjoying the excite- 
ment of a kangaroo hunt. The kangaroo is now 
hunted for profit, the hide being worth, delivered at 
the seaports of Australia, from 75 to 85 cents a 
pound. As shooting injures the hide the killing is 
usually done by clubbing. 

During 1888 upward of 750,000 kangaroo hides 
were imported into the United States. Add to this 
the number of hides consumed in Europe, and it 
seems no wonder that the Australian government is 
now discussing the advisab.lity of limiting the an- 
nual slaughter of kangaroos. 

Patent leather is one of the things of fashion’s 
fancy. The better grades of patent leather shoes are 
made from patent calf. It may be surprising to many 
to learn that no patent calf is made in this country, 
but it is all imported from Germany and France. 
Some few years ago the tanners here spent consider- 
able money in trying to make a patent calf that 
would compare favorably in quality with the im- 
ported article, but were unable to do it. Patent 
leather and patent calf must not b2 confounded. Of 
the former large quantities are made here, it being 
tanned from cowhide, while the latter is from calf- 
skin. Small calfskins of fine fibre are selected. Dur- 
ing the process of tanning they are stretched, else 
the japan would soon crack. The process of laying 
the japan followed in Germany and France is a sec- 
ret the American tanner has not yet learned. A 
first quality patent calf, if not exposed to sudden 
change of temperature, will wear quite as well as the 
ordinary calf. The quality may be judged by the 
brilliaucy of the jet black. If the japan has a bluish 
cast, depend upon it the quality is not first-class, and 
let not the smoothest tongued shoe salesman deceive 
you. 

Cordovan has taken the place of alligator for wear 
in wet weather. This, too, is largely imported from 
Germany. It is made from certain parts of the horse 
hide, and is a very durable leather. It is impervious 
to water, and has a very smooth surface. It is not 
imported in sides, as are most kinds of leather, but 
comes blocked to the shape of the vamp. Unlike 
calf, it does not stretch in wearing, but retains the 
shape of the last until the shoe is worn out. A few 
years ago it was very expensive, but recently the tan- 
ners have conquered many of the difficulties in pre- 

paring the hide, and, with reduced cost, it is now 
quite popular. 



























































Tue world is never dark when it is seen in the 
light of God’s countenance.— Rufus Ellis. 
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STIMULANTS AND THE VOICE. 


Toxsacco, alcohol, and fiery condiments of all 
kinds are best avoided by those who have to speak 
much, or at least they should be used in strict mod- 
eration. I feel bound to warn speakers addicted to 
the “herb nicotian” against cigarettes. Like tip- 
pling, the effect of cigarette smoking is cumulative, 
and the slight but constant absorption of tobacco 
juice and smoke makes the practice far more noxious 
in the long run than any other form of smoking. 
Our forefathers, who used regularly to end their 
evenings under the table, seem to have suffered lit- 
tle of the well-known effects of alcohol on the 
nerves, while the modern tippler, who is never in- 
toxicated, isa being whose whole nervous system 
may be said to be in a state of chronic inflamation. 
In like manner cigarette smokers (those at least who 
inhale the smoke, and do not merely puff it “from 
the lips outward,” as Carlyle would say) are often 
in a state of chronic narcotic poisoning. The old jest 
about the slowness of the poison may seem applicable 
here, but though the process may be slow there can 
be little doubt that it issure. Even if it does not 
kill the body, it too often kills or greatly impairs the 
victim’s working efficiency and usefulness in life. 
The local effects of cigarettes in the mouth must also 
be taken into account by those whose work lies in 
the direction of public speech. The white spots on 
the tongue and inside of the cheeks, known as 
“‘ smoker’s patch,” are believed by some doctors with 
special experience to be more common in devotees of 
the cigarette than in other smokers; this unhealthy 
condition of the mouth may not only make speaking 
troublesome, or even painful, but it is now proved to 
be a predisposing cause of cancer. All fiery or pun- 
gent foods, condiments, or drinks tend to cause con- 
gestion of the throat, and if this condition becomes 
chronic, it may lead to impairment, if not complete 
loss, of voice. The supposed miraculous virtues of 
the mysterious possets and draughts on which some 
orators pin their faith, exist mainly in the imagina- 
tion of those who use them; at best they do nothing 
more than lubricate the joints of the vocal machine 
so asto make it work more smoothly. Sir Morell 
Mackenzie in the de pelea Review. 


A RAILROAD IN AFRICA. 


New York, June 17.—Collis P. Huntington, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, has, it is stated, 
signified his willingness to subscribe $50,000 towards 
building a railroad in Africa from the lower falls of 
the Congo river to Stanley Pool. It is also expected 
that other Amrrican capitalists will become inter- 
ested in the enterprise. It is reported that the way 
was paved for sending American capital to be ex- 
pended in African railroads through the friendship 
between Mr. Huntington and Mr. McKinnon, the 
great Scotch shipbuilder. The latter is a friend of 
the King of Belgium, whose interest in African 
affairs is well known. The Belgian government, it 
is said, has agreed to put $2,000,000 into the scheme, 
and a syndicate of Belgian capitalists has offered 
an equal sum. 


Mr. McKinnon is interested to the extent of $100,- 
000. Surveys of the route of the road have been 
made and the fact ascertained that there are about 
three thousand miles of navigable water above Stan- 
ley Pool. The length of the road will be 262 miles. 
Maps and plans are now on their way from Europe 
to this country. 


JOHNSTOWN RELIEF FUND: ACKNOWL- 
EDGMENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sixth month 18, 1889. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
THE following contributions for the Johnstown sufferers, 
have been received by Friends’ Book Association : 
A. B. C., 
Cash, 
Girls’ Department, Friends’ Central School, 
15th and Race streets, ° . 
Boys’ Department, Friends’ Central School, 
15th and Race streets, ° - 24.05 
Friends’ Primary Sch’l, 15th and Race Sts., 26.51 
Friends’ Kindergarten, 15th and Race Sts., 
Special Department, Monthly Mtg. Schools, 
15th and Race streets, ° 
Girls’ Inter. Sch’l, 15th and Race Sts. he 
ae. ; 
Cash, 
A boy, 
2. F. 0.. 
. 2... 
A Friend, 
Jane R. Willetts ‘ona ‘Matilda W. Seaman, 
David W. Branson, Stevenson, Va., who 
says it has been handed to him in “small 
amounts by persons in limited circum- 
stances,” 
A Friend, 
Cash, . 
Sympathy, 
Cash, 


122.00 


Amount, 
In addition to the above we have received some pack- 
ages of clothing, etc., which have been forwarded. 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASsOoCIATION, 
15th and | Race streets. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—According to the New York World, the President’s 
wife said not long since to a friend : “ It may be that after 
a time I shall get used to the unpleasant features of my 
present position, but just now I am not in a contented 
frame of mind. I don’t like the White House as a resi- 
dence, I detest the publicity which pertains to our home 
life, and I regret that I am obliged to see so little of my 
husband. Is it not absurd that my father and the babies 
should be gossiped about all over the country? My hus- 
baud is President, but that is no reason why the rest of us 
should be made public characters.” 

—At Valentine, Neb., a full-blooded Indian is earning 
an honest living by carrying the hod. 


—In the battle of the boots the French seems to be 
losing its grip, and the common-sense shoe now vaunteth 
itself. The heels have come down and the soles have 
spread out. Observation on Broadway on a windy day 
will display two common-sense shoes to one French heel, 
whereas a medium style or compromise between the two 
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extremes adorn the feet of the great majority. On Fifth 
avenue and from Thirty-third street to Fiftieth, where 
the daughters of wealth and luxury most appear, the ex- 
treme type of common-sense shoe “takes the sidewalk” 
by a large majority.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 

—A writer in the New York Tribune suggests the rais- 
ing of canary birds as an occupation for girls or women, 
and says: Good birds always bring good prices, and even 
the poor ones are worth something. There is considerable 
amusement, too, to be derived from the care of birds, by 
one who is fond of pets, and the cost is next to nothing 
after the parent birds and a cage are once purchased. The 
rules for success are simple. A big, roomy cage, a wide, 
shallow nest and cleanliness are requisites. Paper spread 
on the floor of the cage, sprinkled with sand, is easily re- 
moved and renewed. A bird of light color is best mated | 
with one of darker hue, or the offspring will look either 
washed out or too dingy. If the male canary is a good 
singer, a cross with a linnet will produce the best results. 
Let the birds alone as much as possible. Do not fuss over | 
them. Do not be alarmed if they fight a little at first, | 
they soon settle upon which is to rule the roost. Err | 
rather on the side of too little than too much food. Be 
careful to give nothing salty or greasy. One pair of birds 
will raise several broods in a year. The little ones are 
perfect frights at first, but grow fast. At four weeks they 
begin to squeak. Their first efforts are positively pain- 
ful, but in two weeks notes should be distinctly audible if 
the bird is to be a singer. The writer had a hen bird that 
died when her brood was a week old, but the widower 
raised the whole family, and beauties they were. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 
A SENSATIONAL report was sent out from the neighbor- 
hood of the Mille Lacs Indian Reservation in Northern 
Minnesota, on the 13th inst., saying that the Indians 
(Cheyennes) had risen and attacked the white settlers, 
killing six of them. Inquiry showed that one white man 
had been shot, and that the trouble was in part due to un- 
just treatment of the Chippewas, and in part to drink. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royal Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 








THE agreement between the United States, Germany, 
and Great Britain in reference to the Samoan Islanders, 
has been concluded, and was signed at Berlin on the 15th 
inst. It is represented as doing justice to the Samoans, 
and as being substantially on the lines proposed by the 
American Commissioners. 


THERE have been frequent local storms, with severe 
thunder and lightning. One of unusual severity passed 
over New England on the afternoon of the 15th inst. New 
Jersey was similarly visited, and mach damage was done 
by lightning. In Plainfield, the spire of a new church 
was shattered, and several residences were damaged. In 
Jersey City two fires were caused by lightning, the losses 
aggregating $20,000. In Newark, two churches and sev- 
eral buildings were struck by lightning. Damage by 
electrical storms is also reported from New York and 
Maryland. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month occur as follows 
29. Scipio, De Ruyter, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 


case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
& new subscription, and send two papers. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine 8t., Phila 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 


These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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j ARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . - «+ $1,500,000. 












Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

, Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 





















ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. HACKER, 
Joun M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wm. P. Bement, 
JaMEs SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed exther for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
Tt is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 




































































STREETS. 
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Fy] AMmton ‘LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
PETER R 

JOHN N. BEACH 

W. F. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 


We have General 
MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Bonds. 


Garden Street, and are 


to meet t 


with a first-class article. 


against all competition. 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
Dundee Dye w’ Passaic, N.J. 
—_, Weller & Co., N. Y. 

—- 
Kearney, Neb. 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 
And others. 


a! for sale of Securities of DES 
T CO.; also offer Debentures, 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 

6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 

Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co.. N. Y 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M eo Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., Bs 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
eae of Nebraska. 
GEO. WHITMAN, 
Wai tman & Phelps, N. Y. 


Spring, 1889. 


W E are still at ourold established aminee at of business, 915 Spring 
repa 
— all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 





furnish on shortest no- 


. 8 = stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
emands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 


Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 


dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our 


, will sell them 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
~— Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 





No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
4@-BopviEs PRESERVED WITHOUT IcE. 


- WILLIAM P. BETTS 


UNDERTAKER, 








CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 





woe WM. HEACOCK, Bae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 





